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O CANADA 


“Mackenzie King,” by Emil Ludwig. Just published . . . a portrait 
sketch of Canada’s Prime Minister . . . the first Canadian to be ranked 
by Ludwig with such prominent figures as Napoleon, Hi 
others. (Advertisement in Winnipeg ) 


Is it not Shakespeare who said that “like draws to like throughout 
the boundless deep?” I think it would be a grand idea to put the 
Japs and the CCF together in Saskatchewan. They love each other; 
they are devoted to each other . . . What a new heaven on earth it 
would mean for these people—who are outside Saskatchewan, 

(Hansard, Vol. LXXXII; No. 122;"Page:6544, 
from a speech by Mr. A. W. Neill, membe 
for Comox Alberni.) 


Brilliant, B.C., Aug. 4—(CP)—Fourteen members of the Radical 
Sons of Freedom Doukhobor sect last night stripped off their clothing 
during ceremonies held at the dynamite-blasted tomb of Peter Lordly 
Verigin I and Peter Verigin II here. . . . Provincial police in the area 
are reported keeping close watch on the ceremonies. 

(Ottawa Citizen.) 


“Labor unions are as much a part of the capitalist system as the 
principle of limited liability. The CCF has studiously encouraged the 
lief that private enterprise is chaotic, planless, heartless,” but private 
enterprise “is and always has been in favor of co-operative, co- 
ordinated national planning as opposed to regimentation imposed by 
political theorists.” The function of government should be to “stimu- 
late, encourage and regulate private enterprise.” 
(J. M. Macdonnell, former president of the National 
Trust Company, in an address at a service club 
meeting in London, Ont., July 31, 1944, reported in 
the Victoria Daily Times.) 


It’s the People that Count. Our customers make up the finest Quality 
crowd in the country. That is why our dances every Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday are so popular. Roof Gardens—Hanlan’s Point. 

(Advertisement in Toronto Daily Star.) 


“This year of war and of great national preparation for war is one 
of revolution and radical change. In this turmoil we find ourselves 
and our fellow-citizens regimented, rationed and restricted by those 
holding political power. . . . The extent to which this liberty-loving 
people have submitted to restrictions sired by exigencies of war, ot 
by political and economic expediency, is such as to occasion grave 
concern for the future.” 

(Address of retiring president of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Ontario [Dr. C. S. Sanborn] as printed 
in the 1944-5 Announcement of the College, page 38.) 


ASK THE HUDSON BAY CO! 

Free Enterprise Is in Their Blood.—Since the beginning of 
Canada’s history, independent trappers, operating on their own ini- 
tiative and responsibility, have been the basis of Canada’s great fur 
industry. Rejecting an ordered way of living, trappers have adventured 
far beyond the boundaries of civilization in their quest for furs. Some 
have made fortunes. Some have not. But each has lived the life he 
wished to live . . . has treasured his right to fulfil a personal ambi- 
tion. This is free enterprise in action. This Bank, in its lifetime of 
over a century, has been a support of Canada’s fur industry . . . has 
been attuned to the independence and the self-reliance of the men who 
built it. Keep Canada Strong and Free! 

(Advertisement of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia in Canadian newspapers). 


Above everything else the CBC bears the mark of immature and 
egocentric minds. Nasty-nice young men, with fantastic ideas and 4 
contempt for everything that is not “progressive,” are in control of 
the situation (Winnipeg Bulletin). 


Expects British Children Soon to Recover Accents. 
(Headline, Globe and Mail.) 


“Many of the city’s beauty spots were once dumps,” said Mr. Ask- 
with, “and in some sectors residents have borne with the smells and 
other discomforts patiently for years, knowing that some day dumps 
adjacent to their homes would be converted into beautiful parks. 

(Ottawa Citizen.) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to John M. 
Marshall, Winnipeg, Man. All contributions should contain 
clipping, date and name of publication from which taken. 
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le Jour de la Gloire 


In one month the whole face of the fighting in western 
has been transformed. Everywhere the Germans 
are in retreat. Soon France will be free, or most of it will 
be. Already we begin to read again in the papers the 
names of the rivers which were so familiar in the last 
war—Marne, Aisne, Oise, Somme. In eastern Europe the 
Russians, after a succession of unbelievable achievements 
for months, appear to be resuming their advances. In the 
Pacific the Japanese are being steadily pushed back to their 
home islands. Only in China is the military situation bad. 
We wish it were possible to be as cheerful about the 
political situation. The “United Nations” is chiefly a myth 
that exists in the imagination of enthusiasts. It has taken 
organizational form only in UNRRA and a few other bodies. 
The Big Three are at present meeting near Washington to 
draw up plans for a post-war security organization which 
will be presented to the little powers, but it is the Big 
Three who are going to keep the peace. And pretty clearly 
they intend to keep the peace by the same procedure they 
are using in waging the war, i.e., dividing the world into 
of influence. We are drifting not towards the One 
World of the slogan makers but towards three worlds—or 
pethaps towards two worlds, an Anglo-American world and 
a Russian world; or, as Walter Lippmann would put it, 
a “Atlantic World” and a “Russian Orbit.” And what 
will become of us when Walter Lippmann is no longer with 
ws to write books proving that we live in the best of all 
possible worlds? 


Who Won the Elections? 


Let’s agree quickly that Alberta and Quebec were sad 
disappointments for the CCF. Our own unofficial theory 
is that the CCF, in English Canada anyway, is not getting 
enough printed educational material distributed to the 
ordinary voter to meet the mass of malicious misrepresenta- 
tion with which the mails are flooded nowadays by its 
opponents, and to overcome the effect of the barrage of 
attacks from the daily press. Most of this anti-CCF stuff 
is based on the theory that the ordinary voter and news- 
paper-reader is a boob who can easily be frightened into 
Voting against imaginary bogeys. But it needs to be met 
more effectively than it is being met at present. 

The significant thing about the Alberta election was the 
way in which Liberals and Conservatives ganged up to give 
their second votes (and frequently their first ones) for 
Social Credit so as to keep out those dangerous CCF’ers 
aad preserve private enterprise. The real winner of the 
election, we expect, will turn out to have been Imperial 
Oil. In Quebec, after the frantic attempts of some of our 

people to stir up anti-Quebec hysteria in the rest of 
, all that seems to have happened is that one of 
the old parties was replaced by the other one, and that 
lew parties were snowed under. Mr. Duplessis is a hard- 
boiled practical politician who will doubtless make his 
Private arrangements with les Anglais who run most of 
the big businesses in his province, as he did before, and 
will content himself with lusty shouting about French rights 
% long as his party henchmen get juicy pickings. Whether 
be will also make his private arrangement with Mr. Bracken 
"with the two Toronto Georges remains to be seen. 


At the moment such an arrangement would seem to simple 
innocent people an impossible one. The two Georges have 
been bending every muscle to divert Progressive-Conserva- 
tive policy into a violent anti-French, anti-Quebec line. 
They have chosen the two topics on which it is easiest to 
work up a bitter racial quarrel in this country, conscription 
and family allowances, and they are using them for the 
obvious purpose of working up that very quarrel. They are 
already too late with their conscription issue, now that the 
German collapse has begun in Europe; and if Mr. King 
holds off the federal election till next spring, the argument 
for family allowances will have become clearly so over- 
whelming that they will be too late with that issue as well. 


Family Allowance Feud 


The curious antics of the Progressive-Conservatives in 
and out of the House of Commons on the family allowance 
question have obscured the issue of the merits of family 
allowances as such. We have had so many pronouncements 
from Conservative leaders—official, unofficial, would-be and 
have-been—that the public is in confusion. Since the 
thoughtful citizen probably would like guidance on the sub- 
ject, we would strongly recommend him to get Dorothy 
Stepler’s pamphlet on the subject, which contains the best 
short discussion with which we are acquainted (published 
jointly by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
and the Canadian Association for Adult Education, Toronto; 
price, ten cents). The Winnipeg Free Press ran an admir- 
able series of articles by Grant Dexter that should be 
reprinted. * 

All social workers that we know of are in favor of family 
allowances except Miss Charlotte Whitton. And if you 
listen to her for a short time you soon discover that her 
real objection to them is that she doesn’t trust working- 
class parents to spend their income with any sense of re- 
sponsibility. But the effective argument for instituting the 
system now in Canada—at any rate, the argument that 
moved the government—was put forward not by social 
workers, nor even by low politicians looking for votes in 
Quebec, but by the economic and financial experts at Ottawa 
who are seeking means of forestalling the next depression. 
The regular distribution of family allowances provides a 
consumer spending power just where it can be most useful 
in keeping up the demand for goods when that demand 
may threaten to slacken off. And demand for goods means 
employment. 

Organized labor has abandoned its earlier suspicions of 
the allowances as a scheme for keeping down basic wages. 
Unless labor is strongly organized in its trade unions every 
aspect of our social system will turn into an instrument for 
depressing wages when business slackens. If labor is strong 
all the activities of the state help to make life more enjoy- 
able for the individual. If labor is weak every state activity 
becomes one more instrument for totalitarianism. 


In spite of laboriously reading everything that Conserva- 
tive speakers in the House and editors in the papers have 
said, we are unable to understand their argument about 
the unconstitutionality of the federal family allowance law. 
They shout their sacred slogan of Provincial rights, but 
they don’t quote cases that have been decided in the courts. 
The federal parliament has a perfect right to appropriate 
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its revenues to such purposes as it approves. This was first 
decided in a controverted case involving the federal con- 
stitution when the British law officers approved Sir John 
Macdonald’s action in 1869 in giving “better terms” to 
Nova Scotia and so upsetting the whole financial structure 
of the B.N.A. Act. But the federal authority cannot spend 
its money as it pleases if such action involves its requiring 
people to do things which it has no constitutional right to 
require. Thus in 1935, when Mr. Bennett decided to spend 
federal money on unemployment insurance, he added the 
proviso that the money would be spent only if employers 
and employees contributed to an insurance fund; and this 
was infringing upon their “property and civil rights,” which 
in Canada can only be done by the provinces. But Mr. 
King does not impose any such conditions upon the expendi- 
ture of federal money for family allowances. And therefore 
it is hard to see how his law can be successfully challenged 
in the courts. 

Of course, provincial governments may shout that this 
is a social service activity which should be administered 
by the provinces, even if it is financed by the Dominion. 
They will shout this on every possible occasion. For provin- 
cial politicans like patronage. They couldn’t live without 
it. But the interests of provincial politicians are not neces- 
sarily the interests of the voters who live in the province. 

The stand of Premier Drew is an especially phony one. 
In the first place he charged that Ontario was being made 
to pay for allowances to be distributed to the large French 
Catholic families in Quebec. Figures have since been pro- 
duced which show that Quebec pays in direct taxation to 
the federal treasury almost exactly the same _ percentage 
of the total that she will receive as her share of family 
allowances. If Ontario is paying for somebody else, it is 
not Quebec, but Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island—all English- 
speaking provinces. Premier Drew is, in fact, just reviving 
the old Hepburn campaign against the Rowell-Sirois Report. 
But in the second place, he is not protecting Ontario as a 
whole at all. It is not the great bulk of the inhabitants 
of Ontario who pay most of the income and inheritance 
taxes out of which the social services are to be financed. 
It is the comparatively small group of well-to-do individuals 
and big corporations; and modern communities have 
adopted these progressive systems of taxation precisely for 
the purposes of redistributing wealth. Premier Drew is not 
protecting Ontario by his stand; he is protecting a small 
comfortable minority of the citizens of Ontario. 


Roosevelt vs. Dewey 


The American national party conventions are over and 
the full bombardment of the political campaign is just about 
to open. All commentators emphasize that it is still too 
early to predict results. Apart from the usual uncertainties 
which surround elections and horse races, there is the ques- 
tion of what will be the state of the war in Europe by the 
beginning of November. What proportion of soldiers over- 
seas will vote? How many of the 13 millions of citizens 
of voting age who have changed their addresses in taking 
up war work will vote in their new homes? How is the 
negro vote in the north going to go? 

On foreign policy there is little to choose between the 
platforms of the two major parties. Mr. Dewey is apparently 
going to concentrate on domestic issues, and because he 
has 26 Republican state governors supporting him, he is 
going to make a great play with the purely phony issue of 
states rights. Of course, if he is elected, his administration 
in the crisis of war and post-war depression will be as cen- 
tralizing in its activities as its predecessor. The policy of 
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the two parties on post-war international security promises 
nothing very tangible. They are engaged together in selling 
the American people a gigantic piece of window-dressing 
As an advertisement of Federal Union has put it, “the Re. 
publican platform proposes to govern the era of robot 
planes and monster mass production with a chameleon. 
worded promise about 5 per cent. stronger than the Kellogg 
Pact. The Democratic platform offers the kind of League 
it offered in 1920, minus its covenant, minus its teeth and 
minus President Wilson’s courage and straightforwardness, 
Kellogg-plus and Wilson-minus mean pretty much the same, 
but what will they mean in 1960? Our children in W.P.A. 
or in War?” 


The most significant feature of the situation from our 
point of view is the plight of American liberals. The defeat 
of Willkie in one party and of Wallace in the other was a 
demonstration that both the old parties are once again 
almost completely under machine control. The old-line 
politicians didn’t like the sort of thing that these two men 
stood for and triumphantly eliminated them. President 
Roosevelt’s method of deserting Wallace in order to keep 
on good terms with the southern reactionaries and the big- 
city bosses in his own party was particularly shabby. As 
Common Sense has pointed out, the fact that at this chal- 
lenging moment in history he could indicate that an accept- 
able Vice-President for him would be James F. Byrnes, a 
solid conservative, or Henry Wallace, a solid progressive, 
or Harry F. Truman, a solid centrist, shows pretty clearly 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s ideas about the post-war world are 
anything but solid. But the liberals have no one else whom 
they feel they can support; and it doesn’t matter how 
Roosevelt behaves to them, they still exalt his name. The 
Lord giveth, the Lord taketh away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord. The worst current exhibition of this inveterate 
liberal talent for mystic self-deception is that of Bruce 
Bliven of the New Republic, who has been trying to argue 
himself and his readers into believing that American liberal- 
ism is not fighting a rear-guard action, but is actually doing 
a vanguard attack in this election. Oh, well, at least they 
haven’t a George Drew as a possible national leader in the 
United States. 


Admission of Failure 


As Mr. R. B. Tolbridge points out in an article in this 
issue, the parliamentary radio committee did a good job 
in exposing and defeating the plot of the private interests 
to destroy our publicly owned radio system. The committee's 
plan for solving the CBC’s internal problems, however, was 
less felicitous. The new division of duties created as a result 
of its report is a frank recognition of the board of governors’ 
lamentable failure to fulfil its assigned function. The board 
was appointed to make policies. This duty is now shifted 
largely to a salaried chairman, the board wielding the rubber 
stamp, while the general manager looks after ‘“administra- 
tion.” Doubtless the board’s dereliction may be ascribed in 
part to the regional basis of appointment. Some governors 
must travel long distances to attend meetings. But this could 
be remedied by abolishing regional representation. Gover- 
nors could then be drawn from a single area and wi 
more regard to qualifications; meetings could be held oftener 
and adequate attention given to policy making. Territorial 
rights and interests could be safeguarded through the regional 
offices of the CBC. 

But the new set-up also reflects the evasion of a stil 
more important responsibility—that of finding a ge 
manager equipped with the required imagination, vision 
grasp to apply broad policies constructively in day-to-day 








operations. Administrative capacity must include thes 
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qualities where the supervision of creative workers and the 
direction of an essentially creative undertaking are part of 
the carrying out of policy. It is inconceivable that amongst 
Canadians, inside or outside the CBC, such a man cannot 
be found, if the remuneration is made proportionate to the 
character and importance of the post. The latest evasion, 
it is to be feared, will merely emphasize the need for such 


an appointment. 


The Close of an Era 


Twenty-five Years of 
Mr. Mackenzie hing 


>» ON AUGUST 7, 1919, Mr. Mackenzie King was chosen 
by his party, in convention assembled, as their national 
leader. A few months previously, in November, 1918, his 
book, Industry and Humanity, had been published. And 
now, in August, 1944, party and leader have been cele- 
brating twenty-five years of successful leadership. It is 
foolish for critics to deny the success, or to refuse to admit 
that it must have been due to some great qualities in the 
leader. They only show their own pettiness and bad temper 
when they act in this way. But we all find it hard not to 
snort when Mr. King himself claims that the success was 
based upon the great principles laid down in Industry and 
Humanity and worked out in practice through the great 
policies of the platform of 1919. Let us pause over this 
claim for a little while. 

Mr. King came to the leadership because of his supposed 
expert knowledge about questions of industry and labor. 
He had been deputy minister and then minister of labor 
before 1914. These were the questions that formed the 
subject of his famous book. Yet it is clear that it is in 
this field that he has been the greatest failure. His govern- 
ment is detested by organized labor. His book was full of 
noble sentences about the need for industry becoming a 
partnership between capital, management, labor and the 
community; but his practical application of these lofty prin- 
ciples at the time was to organize a company union for the 
Rockefellers in their Colorado mines. And since he came 
back to Canada, what has he done in his eighteen years 
of prime ministership to bring closer the day when industry 
should be worked by a constitutional system instead of by 
the centralized irresponsible despotism to which he was 
verbally so opposed in his book? 

In his book and in many of his speeches Mr. King pats 
himself on the back for two of his pre-1914 legislative 
achievements, the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
the Combines Investigation Act. They have not been use- 
less, but how little have they accomplished in dealing with 
labor disputes and with concentration of control in modern 
mass industry! When we look round at the monopolies and 
near-monopolies in Canada which dominate so much of our 
economy, the Combines Act resembles nothing so much as 
the bleating of a pathetic vegetarian lamb in the midst of 
a carnivorous jungle. That is just it. Mr. King never quite 
got it into his head during his economic studies at Toronto 
and Harvard that our civilization is dominated by car- 
nivorous animals. He was meant to be a professor safe in 
the study, not a statesman out in the jungle. For sooner 
or later the statesman must clear out the jungle and make 
it habitable. 

_Next to labor and industrial questions Mr. King prides 
himself on his early interest in the social services. As usual, 
he can quote passages from his book. And the Liberal 
convention of 1919 committed itself to a very modern social 
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service structure: “that in so far as may be practicable, 
having regard for Canada’s financial position [note that they 
say “financial position,” not “federal constitution”], an 
adequate system of insurance against unemployment, sick- 
ness, dependence in old age, and other disability, which 
would include old age pensions, widows’ pensions, and 
maternity benefits, should be instituted by the federal 
government in conjunction with the governments of the 
several provinces.” What is his record on these promises, 
which, like all the sections in the 1919 platform on labor 
and industrial questions, were drafted by Mr. King himself? 
Old age pensions were instituted in 1927 under pressure 
from Mr. Woodsworth at a time when Mr. King very badly 
needed the votes of the western Progressives. And that is 
all that he did until 1940. It was Mr. Bennett who brought 
unemployment insurance in 1935 and so forced the issue 
on that question. 


Why this strange inaction on Mr. King’s part during all 
these years? His apologists say that he could not act in 
advance of public opinion or the opinion of parliament. 
How did he know that he was in advance of opinion? 
When did he ever introduce any resolutions to test opinion? 
What campaign did he ever start to educate opinion on the 
need for social services or for more progressive labor legis- 
lation? 


And even if public opinion on social questions were very 
backward in Canada, has a leader who professes certain 
principles never any duty to risk his career for those prin- 
ciples? We judge from the admiring pages of the Winnipeg 
Free Press that Mr. King, having waited patiently for twenty 
years until Canadian opinion caught up with him, is now 
hastening to make up for lost time. The Free Press would 
rather like us to share its admiration for this inspiring 
spectacle of the elderly statesman now at last on the road 
to realize the dreams of his youth. (What the Free Press 
refers to is what the vulgar Tories are denouncing as elec- 
toral bribes.) No doubt Mr. King himself, when he sits 
down to write his memoirs in the exile to which the elec- 
torate will shortly retire him, will tell us, using Napoleon’s 
apologia, that he asked for thirty years and destiny only 
gave him twenty-five. 

It is the same story in the field of constitutional reform. 
For years everyone acquainted with our Canadian problems 
has known that we cannot get forward unless we revise the 
relations of federal and provincial authorities. What lead 
has Mr. King ever given in this direction during the eighteen 
years he has been in a position of responsibility? The only 
constitutional question on which he ever showed any per- 
sonal interest was reform of the senate. That was away 
back in the election of 1925 when he had a strong Tory 
majority in the senate against him. Once enough Tories 
had died to enable him to appoint a Liberal majority, his 
interest in senate reform died also. He did, it is true, in 
more recent years appoint the Rowell-Sirois Commission 
which gave a thorough examination to our federal system; 
but he allowed the whole of its work to be wasted because 
he wasn’t willing to take the lead against the Hepburn 
gang. And all through these twenty years his government 
has steadily used the constitutional difficulty as an excuse 
for not getting on with the social and labor reforms in 
which the author of /ndustry and Humanity was supposed 
to be specially interested. Can we be blamed for snorting 
when we read about the patience of the great Liberal leader? 

The 1919 platform contained one plank in which Mr. 
King has certainly seemed to be interested: “Resolved, 
that we are strongly opposed to centralized Imperial con- 
trol.” He has won famous victories in this field and com- 
pleted the work of Laurier before him, Yet as time goes 
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on the purpose of these struggles becomes less and less 
clear. We are approaching the day when the inevitable little 
girl will ask her grandsire what they fought each other for, 
and he will only be able to assure her that at least it was 
a famous victory. For under Mr. King we have followed 
the British lead in all essentials. If we had been really 
erp an autonomous Canadian policy we should have 
ad to make up our own minds about conditions in Europe 
and in the world at large; but we have been content to 
look out on the world through British spectacles and to 
accept the commitments which British statesmen make for 
us. The British deal with events when they are still in 
fluid form, we never touch them until they have hardened 
into a form in which only one course of action is possible. 
So Mr. King applauded British statesmanship at Munich, 
followed it into the war, and is following it today in the 
decisions it makes about the future of Europe and Asia. 
His latest action is to agree that our Canadian forces, when 
they enter the Pacific zone of war, shall serve in the British 
sphere rather than in the American sphere of the north 
Pacific, which is our own natural sphere of action. Thus 
Canadian lives will be spent in recovering the British empire 
in Malaysia, and we shall be committed indefinitely to de- 
fending that empire in the East which Mr. Churchill is 
determined not to liquidate. 

If the ritualistic fools like Lord Halifax had only sense 
enough to see that, though Mr. King doesn’t go in for the 
bowing and the censer-swinging of their particular form of 
worship, still he is a good reverent member of the Imperial 
church, they would keep their mouths shut and leave him 
to act in his own way. Fortunately, perhaps, their Laudian 
determination to realize the beauty of holiness in their own 
day drives them to persistent attempts towards uniformity. 
And the quarrels among the faithful bring joy to the ungodly. 

To discuss all these topics, however, is not to explain 
Mr. King’s long success in Canadian public life. Part of 
this, a great part of it, has been due to his luck in the 
opponents he has had to meet. He has towered up like a 
mountain in the House of Commons because of the flatness 
of the landscape opposite him. Just consider the list of 
Conservative leaders in his day. 

First there was Meighen, the lean and hungry Cassius, 
the bitter fanatic who lost votes all across the country every 
time he won a debate in the House. In 1926 he had Mr. 
King at his mercy on the customs scandal, and he threw 
away his chance completely. If Mr. King had been caught 
out then, we should now remember him only as a rather 
colorless and ineffective party leader who wrote an unread- 
able book and got involved in a malodorous scandal. But 
Meighen muffed an easy catch and King went on to bat 
up a century. Then there was the preposterous Bennett 
of the booming voice and the beetling brows, the lord of 
the iron heel. Mr. King had only to sit back quietly in 
opposition for five years and let Bennett hang himself. 
Then there was the lightweight Manion, followed quickly 
by the old muzzle-loading blunderbuss from New Bruns- 
wick. And now, just when Mr. Bracken was beginning to 
make Mr. King nervous by never committing himself to 
anything except pious abstract platitudes such as might 
have come from the author of /ndustry and Humanity him- 
self, and just when the strain of a long war seemed to make 
it certain that even a government of archangels could not 
survive the next election, along come the two Georges from 
Toronto. They have equipped themselves with a battle-cry 
that is sure to turn everyone outside Ontario against them; 
and Mr. King must be beginning to think once again his 
old ally, Providence, is on his side. 

There are two ultimate reasons for Mr. King’s long success 
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in Canadian politics. They both rest upon marked char- 
acteristics of our Canadian community. One is our Cana- 
dian preference, in spite of the clearness of our physical 
atmosphere, for living constantly in an atmosphere of mental 
haze. We never make issues clear to ourselves. We never 
define our differences so that they can be understood clearly 
or reconciled. Our Fathers of Confederation created a 
Dominion of Canada without ensuring that there should be 
any clear understanding of the respective limits of federal 
and provincial jurisdiction. Contrast the way in which 
Confederation was put across in 1867, in the midst of a 
vague general feeling that it was a good thing, with the 
vehement discussion which took place among the Americans 
when they were deciding upon their federal constitution and 
which produced some of the imperishable classics of political 
science. The Americans make every issue clear in this way; 
that is why their politics seems to us so noisy and violent. 
We prefer to leave issues undefined, with an assumption 
that all right-thinking people would agree about them if 
ever they were defined. And the public man who devotes 
his life to seeking clear definitions, like Mr. Bourassa for 
example, is regarded by most Canadians, French as well as 
English, as an unmitigated nuisance. Now Mr. King is 
obviously the most complete personification of this national 
Canadian characteristic who has ever appeared in our public 
life. He is the typical Canadian, the essential Canadian, 
the ideal Canadian, the Canadian as he exists in the mind 
of God. 


The other main reason for Mr. King’s long predominance 
is Canadian disunity. We have never been in any deep 
sense a united people. We have not yet overcome the 
difficulties of geography, and we are as far from reconciling 
the differences of race as we were a hundred years ago. If 
Mr. King had not been the high-souled idealist which we 
must believe he is, but simply a cunning politician basing 
his actions upon day-to-day calculations of expediency, he 
would have acted throughout his career exactly as he has 
in fact acted. For the politician who knows that he governs 
a community which is really only a loosely-bound aggrega- 
tion of rival sectional communities carries on by balancing 
one pressure-group against another, making new balances 
every morning, and going to bed every night with a pattern 
in his mind of still newer balances to be tried out tomorrow. 
This work never ends, but it is eternally fascinating; and 
Mr. King has been immensely more skillful at it than any 
of his contemporaries. 

So historians of the future will look back to a King era 
just as present-day historians look back to a Macdonald 
and a Laurier era. But Macdonald and Laurier tried to 
do something more than merely balance section precariously 
against section. They tried to give Canada a national policy 
which would bind the country together into a real national 
unity. Macdonald by his geographical expansion, his rail- 
way-building and his “national” tariff, Laurier by his rail- 
way-building again and his immigration, leading up to the 
great wheat boom, both were trying to hold certain national 
purposes before the Canadian people in which all couk 
join and in the achievement of which they could sink theif 
differences. Mr. King in the 1920’s and 1930’s found no 
such nation-building policy. He contented himself with the 
day-to-day work of seeking balances among sectional it 
terests. But all the experience of those two unhappy decades 
has shown that we cannot afford so negative and uncot- 
structive a policy as this. We must again set out on the 
hard road which Macdonald and Laurier first surveyed, 
try to find a new national policy which will bind us all 
together as Canadians. Mr. King is not the leader for this 
enterprise, and the King era is coming to a close. 
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Alherta Election 
Morris C hb Soe a 


» THOSE ENTHUSIASTS who, following the Saskatche- 
wan election, prophesied that socialism would sweep Canada 
within the next twelve months, were doomed to disappoint- 
ment less than an hour after the Alberta polls closed on 
August eighth, and the Social Credit government was re- 
tumed to power to occupy 51 of the Alberta Legislature’s 
57 seats. Socialism still remained a distant objective after 
the ballots were counted, but a beachhead was established, 
and the final resistance of the old line parties was overcome. 

In Alberta, after the Liberals and Conservatives had 
received their sound trouncing at the hands of William Aber- 
hart’s zealous reformers in 1935, there was formed an 
alliance between the remnants of the old-line parties which 
then comprised seven members in a Legislative Assembly 
of 63, who assumed the paradoxical name of “Indepen- 
dents.” Their objective was to oppose reform — whether 
monetary, social or economic, and they based their claim for 
support upon the need for “protection” and “safety” against 
what were said to be the wild-eyed bunglers of the Social 
Credit Party. In 1940, although these allied Liberals and 
Conservatives polled only 1800 votes less than their Social 
Credit adversaries in the latter’s second bid for power, there 
were elected only 19 Independents, as compared with 36 
Social Creditors who then formed their second government. 
In 1944 the Independent bloc fell to three members, and 
the Independent vote decreased by the astounding figure 
of 95,000, to total only 35,409 as compared with 121,842 
. votes polled by the Social Creditors, and 57,090 votes polled 
by the C.C.F. 

It is noteworthy that this Independent vote was only 
2200 in excess of the vote polled by the now-extinct U.F.A. 
Party when it fell from power in the 1935 debacle in which 
not a single member of the former government was returned 
to power. This year, although the 35,409 votes cast in 
favor of the Independents elected three members to the 
legislature, the C.C.F., polling 21,681 votes more, returned 
only two members, one from each of Calgary and Edmonton. 
The phenomenal decline in Independent votes would seem 
to indicate that whatever control the Liberals and Conserva- 
tives might have maintained in Alberta during the nine 
years of Social Credit government, and whatever support 
might be expected of these parties in the coming federal 
tlection, are now matters definitely to be assigned to the 
dustbins of history. 

The 95,000 decline in the Independents’ popular vote 
is accounted for, in part, by the complete metamorphosis 
undergone by the Alberta Social Credit government. The 
radicalism of William Aberhart has been lost in the ortho- 
doxy of Ernest Manning who succeeded the founder of 
Alberta social credit on his death. In parading back to the 
new Premier’s office like so many poor relations, the early 
social credit theories cause much embarrassment to Premier 
Manning, whose conciliatory attitude toward businessmen 
in the province, and to bondholders of Alberta’s defaulted 
Securities abroad, has necessitated the illegitimization of all 
liective theories for the reform of capitalism. The necessary 
result has been a type of double-talk which pays lip service 
to the monetary theories of Reformer Aberhart in order 
that his supporters might not be lost, and which at the same 
time assured the more conservative elements of the province 
that, lacking the necessary jurisdiction under the B.N.A. 
Act, 1867, nothing can be done by the government to preju- 
dice vested interests in any case. 
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Premier Manning’s words were reflected in his deeds, 
and many Liberals and Conservatives believed him. Having 
avoided the Charybdis of the Social Creditors, they were 
cautious to save themselves from the Scylla of the C.C.F. 
Thus, many of the 95,000 Independents of 1940 became 
the Social Creditors of 1944. Although their candidates 
remained largely the same, the economic policy of the 
Social Creditors became one of laissez-faire; and although 
not chronologically an old-line party, under Premier Man- 
ning the Social Creditors steadily veered toward old-line 
policies. 

In matters of education and public works, and in sound 
governmental administration, the Social Credit government 
achieved real progress in Alberta. Nevertheless, since its 
first election in 1935, its mandate to govern has derived from 
a progressively decreasing number of electors. From 163,- 
700 votes in 1935, the Social Credit vote decreased to 
131,918 in 1940, and to 121,842 in 1944 — a decline of 
25% over the period of 9 years. 


At the same time, the strength of the C.C.F. increased 
more than proportionately. Running no candidates in 
1935, the C.C.F. polled 33,326 votes in 1940 and 57,090 
votes in 1944 — an increase between the two elections in 
which it participated, of 71%. It cannot be said with cer- 
tainty that the Social Credit government is declining in 
popular appeal, but it does appear clear that the C.C.F. is 
growing in importance and popularity in Alberta, and that 
its support is greater than the election of two candidates to 
the Legislative Assembly would appear to indicate. 

A result paralleling the recent Saskatchewan landslide 
could not be expected in Alberta for several reasons. First, 
the Aberhart-Manning organization had not earned any 
such contempt or distrust as characterized the attitude of 
the people of Saskatchewan toward the decadent Patterson 
political machine. Apart from a few idiosyncrasies, the 
Alberta government has been described by most Albertans 
as “efficient” and “sound.” 

Secondly, the general prosperity of the province has re- 
quired little positive activity on the part of the local govern- 
ment, and even in the field of debt legislation — that much 
trampled-on area of ill-fated legislation — provincial re- 
sponsibility has been largely relieved by the Dominion’s 
wartime orders-in-council. Even if dissatisfied with the 
attitude of the Federal government, Albertans realized that 
their rejection of the local Social Credit party would hardly 
be interpreted by Ottawa as a protest against Federal activ- 
ity, as was the obvious case in Saskatchewan. 


Thirdly, the Alberta C.C.F. campaign lacked the prac- 
tical appeal of Tommy Douglas’s approach in Saskatchewan. 
Throughout Alberta, the C.C.F. campaign misfired because 
of too much abstract theory and not enough live ammuni- 
tion to hit the electoral bull’s-eye squarely. What practical 
talk there was on C.C.F. policy did not concern itself with 
markets, prices, farm produce, co-op’s and health — which 
are matters in which Tommy Douglas knows the people 
of the Prairies to be interested. Instead, it was directed 
primarily to the nationalization of two industries — The 
Calgary Water Power Co., Ltd., and the Turner Valley Oil 
Industry. The relatively few who were interested in the 
former found that it was an old company which, although 
privately owned, was supplying an abundance of electricity 
at reasonable rates, and so gave no practical or immediate 
cause for complaint or change. As for the latter, most 
Albertans possessed shares in one or another of Alberta’s 
innumerable oil companies, and although these shares for 
the most part were worthless, the hope that springs eternal 
in the human breast gave shareholders, in their capacity 
as electors, cause to hesitate in voting for a party that 
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mooted public ownership and development of oil which 
engraved share certificates somehow seemed already to pro- 
claim their own. Albertans, disappointed so many times by 
the reluctance of every oil well to become a gusher, decided 
to be wary of a party that planted its hope for the fructifi- 
cation of its promises in the production of those unpredict- 
able holes in the ground. 

Last, and most important in comparing the results of 
the Saskatchewan and Alberta elections, is the state of the 
cooperative movement in each province respectively. Sas- 
katchewan’s cooperatives, which number 513, extend into 
many phases of essential industry. They include the great 
wheat pool and creameries, the powerful Co-op Oil, retail 
stores, the credit unions and even funeral homes. These 
cooperatives in Saskatchewan are supported by well over 
210,000 members. In Alberta, the cooperative movement 
has developed only #10 units with a membership approxi- 
mating 120,000. Though vigorous, and expanding in extent 
and importance, the Alberta cooperatives have not reached 
their highly developed state in Saskatchewan. 

Cooperatives are Canada’s school for socialists. With 
the growth of the cooperative movement, the basis of which 
is unassailable, comes an understanding of the benefits of 
social ownership and control, and of cooperative production 
and distribution. Hand in hand with cooperatives in Sas- 
katchewan there has marched the C.C.F., which is the 
national cooperative unit, and which can be expected to 
develop no more rapidly than the theory of cooperation, 
= “a practical application to the affairs of the people of 
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China 
Wharc 7 Greene 


(Before the war Mr. Greene was Shanghai correspondent for the 
Baltimore Sun, Providence Journal, Sydney Morning Telegraph, Mel- 
bourne Argus, Auckland Star, etc. Returning from a trip to Australia 
he was caught in Manila, where he remained until repatriated on the 
Gripsholm last winter.) - 


® THE INTENSITY of the current Japanese drive in 
China indicates beyond much question that Japan hopes to 
decide the Far Eastern war on the Asiatic Continent. This 
may have been her plan from the outset, a plan many years 
in the making. Outguessing and outsmarting everybody, 
she grabbed within a few months enough European posses- 
sions in the Pacific and in the Indian Oceans to form two 
fronts, an outer or strategic, and an inner or economic. We 
have made numerous breaches in the former. We have not 
even dented the latter. 

Holding the strategic front as long as she could, the 
plan was to exploit to the utmost the resources of the 
economic, using the biggest, best and fastest of her mer- 
chant fleet to get those resources to the homeland in order 
to establish a vast reserve which should enable her to fight 
indefinitely on the Asiatic Continent. 

This plan has been developed precisely according to 
specifications. Moreover, the development continues, con- 
tinues distinctly to our disadvantage. The Japanese have 
suffered practically no interference with the steady trans- 
ference of supplies of all kinds from Java and Sumatra, 
Burma, British Malaya, Thailand and Indo-China, to the 
home country. This has been going on for nearly two years 
now and it still goes on with little let or hindrance. It 
goes on to such an extent that a moot question exists 
whether or not our interests would not be better served 
in some large-scale attempt to check it than in the devotion 
of all our attention to island-hopping in the western Pacific. 
The Japanese are far less disturbed about our recovery 
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of various islands than we may suppose. There is no rease 
to believe they ever expected to hold indefinitely they 
easily-captured Pacific possessions. As a matter of fac 
they came so easily that the Japanese probably gathered in 
even more than the original plan comprehended. 

But while we were taking them back, often at such, 
heavy cost that the Japanese in yielding could boast t 
their people of “moral victories,” the time thus gained tp 
exploit the economic front was being utilized to the utmos 
—and still is. It is ridiculous to suppose that the Japanes 
standard of living today is not higher than it was at th 
start of the war. It is the most absurd kind of wishfi 
thinking to imagine the Japanese masses so undernourished 
as to be on the point of revolt. They are no more under. 
nourished — considering the difference in the normal living 
standard — than the Germans are undernourished. 

The Japanese are draining the very economic life-blood 
of every one of their newly-gained Asiatic possessions, 
When the Gripsholm’s repatriates left the Philippines ric 
cost $85.00 a 200-pound bag, and the cheapest grade o 
brown sugar cost a dollar a pound. Similarly with every- 
thing else of use at home. Similarly, too, in all the othe 
captured possessions. Everything, from sugar to steel fix 
tures in looted stores and warehouses, has been taken. Oj 
former American possessions in Manila shops, private resi- 
dences, office buildings, only shells are left, as will be dis 
covered when our people get back there. It is the same in 
Singapore and Hong Kong, Batavia and Sourabaia and 
Macassar, Saigon and Rangoon and Cebu and Rabaul. 

The reserve of everything from food supplies to war 
material now amassed by Japan in the homeland must be 
incomputably enormous and the process still goes on. To 
what chief end? To the end that Japan may become impreg- 
nable on the Asiatic Continent, if not in the home country. 
But to become impregnable on the Asiatic Continent it is 
first necessary to dispose of China, and an all-out endeavor 
to do that is now in process. 

It is in process and gaining daily in momentum. There 
is grave reason to doubt whether China can counter it su- 
cessfully by herself or without more aid than she is now 
getting from the United Nations. 

That being so, if we do not immediately speed up on our 
assistance it is possible that China may be lost to ws 
After seven years of bitter, heart-breaking, self-sacrificing 
struggle the Chinese are not in a condition to face a tf 
doubled Japanese assault. The very contemplation of it & 
morale-sapping. When the United States came into th 
war the Chinese were elated, seeing an end at last to the 
worst of their trials, an easing of the strain. Unnecessary 
to debate the whys and wherefores of the fact that it hasa't 
happened. It simply hasn’t, and there the position stands. 

On the contrary, the Chinese are probably in a more 
desperate situation at this moment than they have eve 
been. Daily it grows more desperate. News despatches 
make that clear. And inasmuch as the Chungking censor 
ship is the most drastic possible, these despatches assuredly 
are a long way short of the truth. That being the case, it 
is possible that a major disaster of some sort, perhaps 4 
major political development, may be sprung upon us at aly 
moment in China. 

Because we have got back a few islands and killed a few 
score thousand Japanese in the process the average North 
American appears to have concluded that the war in th 
East is all over but the shouting. We have been doing 4 
lot of wishful thinking from the start, far too much for of 
own good. The end of the war in the East is far from ® 
sight, and if the Japanese should, in one manner or othe, 
force China out of the war, it will not be in sight for the 
next ten years. 
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No one, especially if he knows anything about the islands 
and the difficulties encountered in assaulting them, has 
anything but praise for the fighting men who are doing the 
job. They are doing their job splendidly. But whose, 
specifically, is the job of keeping China in this war? And 
why isn’t it being done to more effect? Failure to answer 
that question will certainly create for us a very serious 
position in the Far East. 


Prospects for Civil Aviation 
S G. 


> DURING the 1944 session of parliament, civil aviation 
was given for the first time the attention worthy of its 
potential role in the future development of Canada. The 
Government has acted, or promised to act, with boldness 
and vision. Steps have been taken, which, if followed through, 
will lay a sound groundwork for domestic air transport. 

But there has been a striking anomaly in parliament’s 
deliberations on civil aviation. Invariably the Government 
has received its chief support from the CCF. The contribu- 
tion from Liberal ranks has been merely routine, at times 
even critical, while the Tories have voiced strong opposition. 
This unusual debating line-up becomes intelligible only 
when it is realized how much at variance the legislation is 
with old-line economics. 

The Government program of action logically breaks down 
into two parts. The first is negative. It has decided to take 
steps to remove the private monopoly of Canadian Pacific 
Airlines which today dominates the domestic field, apart 
from TCA, thereby clearing the way for a free and healthy 
expansion of civil aviation in the post-war period. But 
having gone thus far, the inexorable logic of the situation 
has driven it to the second, the positive part of its program. 
An Air Transport Board has been established. In addition 
to licensing, this body will have wide advisory powers to 
plan the development and integration of civil aviation in 
the economic life of the country. It is the antithesis of 
laissez faire. In theory. it envisages bold governmental ini- 
tiative to explore and realize the tremendous possibilities of 
air transport in Canada. 

Since the whole program is designed to meet post-war 
rather than immediate needs, and is not, therefore, just 
radical action forced upon reluctant politicians by the 
exigencies of war, what is the reason for it being undertaken 
by the Liberal Government: 

The answer to that question is to be found in a set of 
international pressure groups revolving around the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, combined with the temperament of the 
Hon. C. D. Howe, the minister charged with the respon- 
sibility for civil aviation. 

On March 17, Mr. Howe tossed a bombshell into civil 
aviation circles with his sensational announcement that 
“steps will be taken to require our railways to divest them- 
selves of the ownership of airlines, to the end that within 
a period of one year from the ending of the European war, 
transport by air will be entirely separated from surface 
transportation.” 

The motivating forces back of this move stemmed from 
the international as well as the national scene. It will be 
recalled that the majority stock of the CPR is held in 
Britain and that Canadian Pacific Steamships is a British- 
incorporated company. In the United Kingdom, the power- 
ful shipping interests are leaving no stone unturned in their 
torts to secure government subsidies without which they 
are financially barred from the field of air transport. In the 
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United States, a complicated set of regulations has the 
same net effect, legally barring airlines from association 
with surface transport. Because of the intimate tie-up 
between Canadian and Anglo-American economic life, the 
case of the CPR, with a subsidiary (CPS) in ocean trans- 
port, and another (CPA) in air transport, was being used 
as a lever by pressure groups in both Washington and 
London. The activities of these pressure groups have had 
sufficient repercussion in Ottawa that, taken in conjunction 
with the domestic problem of CPA, Mr. Howe found it 
easier to take action than to sit tight. 


The broad lines of civil aviation in the domestic and 
international fields were laid down by the Prime Minister 
in the sole government statement on the subject during the 
1943 session. Mr. King stated then that “Trans-Canada 
Air Lines will continue to be the instrument of the govern- 
ment in maintaining all trans-continental air transport 
services and in operating services across international boun- 
daries and outside Canada . . . The development of sup- 
plementary routes will continue to be left to private enter- 
prise, unless considerations of public interest indicate that 
certain of these routes should be designated by the govern- 
ment as routes to be operated by TCA . . . Competition 
between air services over the same route will not be per- 
mitted whether between a publicly-owned service and a 
privately-owned service or between two privately-owned 
services.” 


It has become increasingly clear since the Prime Minister 
laid down this policy, on April 2, 1943, that CPA had no 
intention to abide by it. Backed by the financial power of 
the CPR, its directors were determined upon an expansion 
that would stop at nothing. Far from being the pioneer 
that so many of its exponents would have the public believe, 
CPA is a wartime creation. In 1939, there were more than 
a dozen independent airlines operating in Canada. Today, 
on the word of Mr. Howe himself, there is one left — 
Maritime Central Airways. The remainder, besieged with 
wartime difficulties — a shortage of pilots, aeroplanes, spare 
parts, fuel and business — were bought out by the CPR, 
more than ordinarily flush because of insurance payments 
from ship sinkings, and consolidated under the newly- 
organized Canadian Pacific Airlines. 

Confident that it could bludgeon its way through all 
opposition, CPA advertisements have spoken of airlines 
running to the top of the world — “and beyond,” in direct 
defiance of government policy assigning international air- 
routes to TCA. Moreover, wherever the vast network of 
CPA lines came into close proximity with TCA, the CPA 
was preparing for a bitter fight for new franchises. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on March 17, Mr. 
Howe stated that “service to the public must be the para- 
mount consideration, and it seemed obvious that the cost 
of a non-competitive, non-profit service was the lowest that 
could be offered to the public. An impartial analysis of the 
situation leads to no other conclusion.” 

‘However,’ the Minister continued, ‘the newly-formed 
Canadian Pacific Airlines lost no time in challenging the 
non-competitive position of the Trans-Canada Air Lines . . . 
It is becoming obvious that ownership of airways by our 
two competing railways implies the extension of railway 
competition into transport by air . .. In the old days, 
competitive railway building developed pressure methods 
for obtaining new franchises. Such methods must not have 
a place in the development of our airways.” Whereupon 
the Minister announced the Government policy of separat- 
ing airlines from control of surface transport. 

Mr. Howe must have known that he was being jockeyed 
into a position untenable for a man of his political outlook. 
As noted above, he had to argue on behalf of ‘“non-competi- 
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tive, non-profit service,” in language that is normally ana- 
thema to himself and the business world of which he is an 
outstanding figure. But TCA is Mr. Howe’s “pet.” He 
helped bring it into being in 1937 as a publicly-owned pro- 
ject after the CPR had refused to share in the ownership. 
He has fondly nurtured it through the years, and has quite 
justifiably grown proud of his creation. He took up the 
challenge of the CPR, not, of course, as the defender of a 
publicly-owned company, but in the spirit of the Big Busi- 
ness man who feels that “his” interests are threatened by a 
powerful competitor. 

It is at this point that the divergence between Liberal 
and CCF policies becomes evident. TCA, a nationally- 
owned and directed project has been acknowledged as one 
of the most efficiently operated airlines in the world. It 
has proven the validity of public ownership. The CCF, as a 
matter of principle, therefore, supported measures designed 
to curb CPA which is threatening the existence and will 
cramp the growth of TCA. But from that point, the CCF 
carried the attack further. 


It was pointed out that CPA is but one part of the far- 
flung empire of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Most of 
the resources of our great northland are mineral. Many of 
the most valuable mines in operation, or claims awaiting 
development, are held by the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, which, in turn, is controlled by the CPR. 


The Financial Post Survey of Mines, 1943, records that 
the 10 mining companies subsidiary to C.M. & S. range 
from mercury in British Columbia to gold, lead, zinc and 
copper mines scattered throughout the north country. 
Though wartime conditions have forced a suspension of 
operations, this is merely a temporary situation. As evi- 
denced by the financial pages of the Globe and Mail, a stock 
boom is being built up around the northern claims. The 
Financial Post Survey significantly concludes its listing of 
C.M. & S. holdings: “In addition to the above-mentioned 
properties the Company holds a number that are of poten- 
tial value should change in technique and economics occur.” 


One of the most important “economics” for mining in the 
North is air transport. When all C.M. & S. claims are indi- 
cated on a map showing the network of Canadian Pacific 
Airlines, the result is enlightening, for the tie-up is most 
intimate. Most important, in terms of future development, 
is the fact that this economic stranglehold of the CPR will 
become tighter. Consider the chances of a prospector who 
might stake a new claim. He would have slim hope of 
developing it in the face of his giant competitor controlling 
such a vital factor as air transport. If he did secure a 
franchise for an airline running in from one of the main 
transportation arteries, he would be at the mercy of CPA 
even for his supplies to keep the line in operation, to say 
nothing of developing his claim. Inevitably, he would be 
bought out, and his claim left until it was in the interest of 
C.M. & S. to exploit it. 

Against this background the plea for freedom of enter- 
prise advanced by the Tories on behalf of civil aviation is 
revealed for what it truly is — a travesty on words. All 
airlines of any account have been subsidized in western 
industrial nations, indirectly by the government building of 
airports, meteorological services, radio ranges and other 
aids to navigation, and directly, by mail contracts. For 
example, the Northwest Staging route, according to figures 
tabled in the House of Commons on March 13, cost the 
Canadian Government about $46,000,000. Operating costs 
in 1942 totalled $60,173.73, while the revenue received by 
the Government from the civil operators, Yukon Southern 
Air Transport Limited (subsidiary to CPA) was $11,382.77. 
In 1943, operating costs, paid out of public funds, had 
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jumped to $337,835.63, while the CPA paid in a mere 
$30,276.05. Such is freedom of enterprise! 

Notwithstanding all the protestations of CPA and its 
exponents, the last thing in the world they desire is freedom 
of enterprise which would deprive them of all subsidies 
from the public purse and throw the field wide open to 
unrestricted competition. What they seek are conditions 
which will make it possible for them to perpetuate and 
strengthen their monopoly, built up behind government 
legislation. 

It is here that Liberal policy begins to falter, and confidence 
in plans well conceived gives way to uncertainty regarding 
their execution. Within the TCA system should be included 
those important aerial arteries which link Canada with the 
international trunk routes — the Northwest Staging route, 
leading to Alaska and Asia; the eastern route, leading by way 
of Goose Bay to Iceland and Europe; and finally, the north- 
ern network of alternative lines, from The Pas and Churchill, 
from which the veil of secrecy has only recently been lifted. 
Fully as important as these main routes is that of the Mac- 
kenzie Valley which taps the great undeveloped northland. 
All of these main lines should be brought under public owner- 
ship and control, but government policy, which appears to 
vary from one line to another, is shrouded in uncertainty. 

Further, although government policy calls for wresting 
control of CPA from the CPR, will action be taken soon 
enough to forestall CPR’s feverish effort to devise means of 
retaining control through some devious financial arrangement 
even though conforming with the letter of the law? Is the 
control of our great northern airlines, while legally changed, 
to remain in fact with the same small, self-perpetuating 
clique, dominating an economic empire of railways, steam- 
ships, mines, smelters and airlines—a clique which is not 
even responsible to the people of Canada, as 80% of its 
shareholders live outside the Dominion? 

So much for the purely negative aspect of the government 
policy. On the positive side, the outstanding creation has 
been the establishment of the Air Transit Board. 

The Air Transit Board will provide the much-needed 
central authority for civil aviation. It will have a personne! 
of three—a chairman, and two members—who will assume 
the functions of the Board of Transport Commissioners in 
so far as they relate to air transport. But in addition to such 
duties as setting tariffs and granting licences the new body 
will act as adviser to the government on aviation policy. 
The inclusive nature of its advisory role is indicated by the 
Minister’s listing: examine the need for new commercial ser- 
vices and make recommendations for their establishment and 
expansion; examine the ownership, financial structure, opera- 
tion and financial position of carriers; make recommendations 
for financial assistance; examine matters affecting the opera- 
tion of existing aerodromes and the need for new ones; if 
brie_—‘to advise the government on ways and means of 
advancing civil aviation.” 

The significance of the Air Transport Board can be grasped 
only against the background of the tremendous opportunities 
opened up in Canada by the air age. War’s influence has 
nowhere been more far-reaching in Canadian life than in 
aviation. 

Touching only the highlights of these developments, it will 
be recalled that 20 of the 22 Flying Clubs around which pre 
war popular interest in aviation centred, have grown into 
elementary flying training schools since the inception of the 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan. In addition, more that 
250 airports have been built, or improved. Tens of thousands 
of young Canadians are now trained in all phases of aviatiot, 
from the aircraft builder through to the pilot. Few countri¢s 
will come out of this war with more extensive facilities— 
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human and physical; combined with the opportunities 
presented by geographical factors for the development of civil 
aviation, they offer a stirring challenge. 

But the challenge is also a sobering one, for so extensive 
are these facilities and so great the popular enthusiasm, that 
they raise serious problems. For example, the whole TCA 
system is now operating with 24 planes. The prewar plane 
requirements of the United States, with the greatest network 
of air transport in the world, was 360 machines, a figure 
which has since been reduced to 175, while maintaining traffic 
at 80% of prewar levels. The present personnel of TCA and 
CPA, less than 5,000, will not likely expand beyond 15 or 20 
thousand in the foreseeable future. Obviously, there is an 
exaggerated idea of the number of people who can derive 
employment from civil aviation, both in the construction of 
aircraft and in the actual operation of airlines. 

Most of the airports built during the war were located 
near larger towns and cities. But there are literally hundreds 
of populated areas determined to be on postwar airlines. 
Each will have sons who have distinguished themselves in 
the airforce and who will be seeking a career in flying. There 
will be a natural tendency to organize companies with local 
support, purchase aircraft, and start returned men into the 
air transport business. Obviously, there will be business 
enough for only a small number of those seeking it. Regula- 
tions will have to be drawn up, not of a negative restrictive 
nature, but as a safeguard to those entering the business. 

Another unrealistic element is to be found in the plans 
being laid by companies of every description for promoting 
interurban air services. Experience has shown that a pass- 
enger service without an airmail contract is usually very 
unprofitable. But the post-office is only interested in the 
delivery of mail after business hours, which usually means at 
night. In order to run an airline at night, and on schedule, a 
very high state of efficiency must be maintained, together 
with an elaborate system of aids to navigation, large and 
lighted airports, as well as weather reporting facilities—all 
of which are extremely costly. This raises the question of 
government subsidies. These exceed by many times the 
private capital invested; government outlay of $46,000,000 
on the Northwest Staging Route alone, for example, is 
matched by $6,000,000 capitalization for CPA all throughout 
Canada. If subsidies are extended to interurban routes they 
will result in enormous expenditure, much of which it will be 
impossible to justify. 

The encouragement of community flying should be a guid- 
ing principle of government policy. Here again problems 
arise—some immediate, others more of the future. Among 
the immediate is the question of municipalities which have 
leased their airports to the government for the duration. 
Such extensive developments have been made that the muni- 
cipalities will be unable to operate the airports without greatly 
increased landing charges—which would be undesirable for 
they would place airlines at a disadvantage in competing 
with surface rates. But these airports, admittedly in a special 
category, can be maintained and operated by municipal bodies 
—thereby permitting a decentralization of administration— 
with the aid of government subsidies to cover the increased 
expenses brought about by aviation development. 

Beyond the immediate post-war years lies the development 
of private flying. As we move closer to the day of the “flivver” 
plane, municipalities in general will have to be encouraged 
to construct airports to provide secondary landing grounds. 
If aviation is ever to become “big business,” it can only be 
through the development of the “flivver” plane. It will be 
recalled that only 20% of the automotive industry is directed 
‘o commercial needs; the other 80%, which has transformed 
it into a foremost industry in North America, normally pro- 
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duces for private needs. There is no evidence that the govern- 
ment is alive to the tremendous developments possible in this 
direction. 

These are only a few of the more obvious problems with 
which the development of Canadian civil aviation fairly 
bristles. The situation is one which requires comprehensive 
and detailed planning. The pressure of public opinion will 
be such as to force any government into uneconomic ventures 
unless it is in a position to show that it has conducted ex- 
haustive studies which will dissuade the most enthusiastic 
community promoter from plunging into unwarranted 
expense. 

Such studies and planning, out of which government policy 
can be shaped, should be the function of the Air Transport 
Board. Civil aviation is wholly a federal responsibility. This 
legal fact has been ruled upon by the Judical Committee of 
the Privy Council. The field is therefore free of the para- 
lyzing division of power, as between provincial and federal 
government, which besets so much federal planning and 
legislation. Under a CCF government the Air Transport 
Board would be one of the many planning bodies, set up by 
and responsible to the cabinet. Under the present Liberal 
government, only the future can tell exactly how the Board 
will be permitted to function. But the job which awaits it 
is both far-reaching and urgent. 


Peace and Plenty 
G. W Moffatt and /. W Watson 


(Editorial Note: In order to forestall any attacks of high 
blood pressure among the editorial staff of the Winnipeg 
Free Press, we wish to say that the suggestions in this article 
about the transformation of the family farm are those of the 
authors, and not of The Canadian Forum, or the CCF.) 


> “TO SAVE the starving people of Europe is not alone an 
act of compassion. It is the only road to peace.” These 
words of Herbert Hoover emphasize the important assump- 
tion that there cannot be peace without plenty. Whatever 
political differences may arise out of occupied Europe, all 
sides will have to face the issues of feeding the people, and 
will be judged by the success of their program. The greater 
the present need, the greater the political significance of 
post-war reconstruction, with the support of the masses 
going to those systems most likely to overcome their misery. 

The most careful reports of that misery are probably 
understatements. Even so they are bad enough. In Greece, 
food is being provided for less than half the population, and 
then only at the rate of 1050 calories daily, which is about 
a third of the normal intake. In France, the official ration 
has been set at 1180 calories, but few people can buy even 
as little as that, and one out of ten, it is said, will die before 
relief is brought to them. In Belgium the food supply is 
about forty percent of what is required. In fact, we shall be 
faced with some five hundred million starving people in both 
Europe and Asia, to whom the problem of food will be the 
most urgent and compelling of all. It is no wonder then 
that they should be demanding a return of governments 
interested primarily in social and economic reform. 

It was in recognition of this situation that the United 
Nations formed their relief and rehabilitation administra- 
tion, since by planning for plenty they will help to assure an 
adequate peace. Not of course that food brings peace. But 
planning for food is such that, if it is to be a success, it 
will necessitate a new, world-wide economic integration and 
political co-operation. Indeed, it may involve something 
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like political and social regeneration, to bring about a new 
sense of global responsibility and unity. Thus, the adjust- 
ment of supply in regions of production to meet the demand 
of the famine areas may entail different agrarian methods, 
with much more co-operation, and the retention of many 
government controls; in other words, a planned economy. 
The distribution and marketing of the food will likewise 
require adjustments that may seem revolutionary to a 
world of trade discrimination. 

These problems cannot be associated only with Old World 
conditions. They affect the New World as well. As Sir 
John Orr remarks, “Even in the wealthiest countries a large 
proportion of the population does not enjoy a diet adequate 
for the best health.” Thus in a land with as high a standard 
of living as Canada, Dr. Eugene Forsey has shown that 71% 
of the urban population have a diet insufficient for full 
health. 

With respect to the world as a whole no less than 1400 
million out of a total of 2000 million people are inadequately 
fed. In few countries does the food supply keep up with the 
increase in population. In the more backward ones it has 
fallen dangerously behind. For example, rice production in 
India has remained static at from 25 to 27 millions tons a 
year for the past thirty years, although the population has 
grown from 311 millions in 1910 to 388 millions in 1940. 
In the decade 1911-20 the per capita consumption of rice 
for Bengal was 384 Ibs. During the years 1940-42 it was 
down to 283 Ibs. —a figure fatally near the total starvation 
level. Thus, as Mr. Brailsford says, the benefits of British 
rule are that “India enjoys peace with semi-starvation.” 
The benefits of the American way of life amount to 45% 
of the people living at or below the poverty level. 


In other words, the problem of achieving plenty within 
the United Nations themselves, let alone the occupied coun- 
tries, is a tremendous and significant one, awaking as it does, 
new demands for better standards of health, and envisaging 
new economic and social developments. The farm economy 
of Canada, U.S.A., Argentine and similar lands, may well 
have to change to a completely different basis. Again let us 
quote Sir John Orr: “We dare not reconstruct on the old 
model. Reconstruction of the old model would inevitably 
bring about another breakdown. We must adjust our poli- 
tical and economic structures to suit the new age.” 


Beginning at the level of practical issues alone, a huge 
change-over in farm production will have to occur, so as to 
decrease the proportion of energy foods and increase the 
vitamin-rich products. At present, over half the world relies 
on a diet that is 80-90% cereal and potato, although in a 
balanced diet such foods should not count for more than 
21% of the total. In order to meet the requirements of both 
a sufficient and a proper diet, the world production of grains 
would have to be expanded 50%, meat slaughtering 90%, 
milk and dairy products 125%, and fruits and vegetables, 
300%. In the U.S.A. alone, to come up to these standards, 
forty million acres of fruit, vegetables and green crops should 
be added to the present cropland, egg production would have 
to be raised by 23 %, and ten million more cows be pastured. 


To meet these demands, which, it should be pointed out, 
are made for the nation in itself, and do not consider the 
even greater expansion required for feeding Europe and 
Asia, at least one of two things must happen. Either North 
America must multiply enormously the amount of land 
under cultivation and increase the use of machines by a very 
great deal, or else it must adopt more efficient methods of 
farming. Unfortunately the first method is the more difficult 
to follow, although it is perhaps the easier one to choose. 
But we can hardly expand our crop area because we have 
already wasted so much of our cropland. Professor Wager 
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estimates for the U.S.A. that no less than 775 million acres 
of present cropland “are damaged, or at least show evidences 
of erosion, while of the 450 million acres of open land suit- 
able for cropping, 50 millions have already been ruined for 
cultivation, 50 milions are severely damaged, there are 100 
million acres on which one half to all the topsoil is 

and 100 million on which erosion is working, a total of 30 
million acres of possible cropland damaged.” In Canada, 
as Professor Coventry points out, a not unsimilar condition 
prevails. That is to say, instead of expansion, we are faced 
with the diminution of our soil resources, and must con 
centrate, if anything, on conservation. 


As for an increased use of farm machinery, this too may 
be more difficult than our publicists and industrialists make 
out. In the first place there is a tremendous need for imple 
ments in Europe, and in the second, a possible reduction in 
the buying power of our farmers. Sir William Beach Thomas 
calculates that it will take a minimum of sixteen years to 
equip the farmers to such an extent that they can build w 
the quality of their land and stock to pre-war levels. Un 
fortunately, in the rush for munitions, we have curtailed 
our farm machine production in the last few years to as low 
as 23% of normal. And even though production is now set 
at 49% of normal, it is not enough to replace machines that 
have fallen into disrepair or disuse. 

For a number of years North America will have the task 
of replacing its own inadequate machinery before it can 
give full aid to Europe. However, much more serious than 
this will be the economic position of the farmer himself. If 
it should turn out to be at all similar to his position after 
the last war, he will not be able to intensify or expand his 
production to the required extent. Then, his buying power 
had fallen 11% within four or five years of the end of the 
war, and 35% by another six years. As Whitney Coombs 
has shown, the farmer met, and will meet again, heavier tax 
burdens and costs of production with a falling income. As 
a result it will take him eighteen units of farm produce to 
buy tomorrow what ten would purchase yesterday. And 
unless his relative status in the national economy improves, 
he will not be able to afford the mechanization the factories 
could possibly supply. 

Nevertheless, there is another way of increasing produc- 
tion, that does not depend on extra land or machinery, but 
on a better use of the land, and a better organization of the 
whole farm machine. This has been sensed in the various 
UNRRA gatherings, from which we have selected the 
following suggestions. Not all of these are recognized, of 
will become effective, but they at least show the trend of 
thought of responsible experts and delegates. 

First, it has been suggested “that a general shift in pre 
duction should occur toward the new dietary staples, where 
they can be produced most economically.” This obviously 
implies both international and regional planning, with cor- 
siderable intervention of one sort or another, to see that i 
the future agricultural areas will coincide as far as possible 
with optimum geographic and economic conditions. Such 4 
scheme might demand zoning, with differential treatment o 
farmers in different zones, so as to direct and control thei 
ends and methods. It would prevent the huge waste now 
occasioned by our hit-or-miss economy, where the only way 
for a farmer to discover that he is not in an optimum sitt- 
ation is to wait until he has failed. 

Second, the suggestion was made “that production and 
distribution were brought closer to the needs of the cot 
sumer. This increased food production is not to meet trade 
interests, although, indeed, trade interests may benefit. The 
aim is to produce what the people need. This is a complete 
reversal of the policy of the thirties, which limited supply 
to demand, and even destroyed whatever could not be 
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ata profit, with little regard for the fact that many people 
were suffering for lack of the foods which were being 
detroved.” In other words, the profit motive is not to be 
the only or even the dominating one in the distribution of 
food in the future, but rather “the nutritional needs of the 


people.” 

Thirdly, it has been suggested that “improved farming 
systems should include greater security of land tenure and 
adequate low cost credit to agriculture.” In lands where 
intensified farming has been held back by antiquated land 
laws that do not offer the peasant any stimulus or safety, 
the governments should work steadily toward land reforms 
asa primary measure of post-war reconstruction. It was 
strongly urged that producer-consumer credit co-operatives 
be extended, and that any legal barriers to the development 
of the co-operative movement be removed. 

Finally, the point has occurred that “where necessary the 
small farm be replaced,” either by a larger, or possibly a 
co-operative unit. “If the goal of agricultural production 
is to be achieved,” Representative Hope declared, “it will 
probably mean the end of the small farm, founded in the 
tradition of a family farm for subsistence, plus a surplus 
for the market. Such farms will be placed in the same 
relative position as the little corner store as against the 
super markets’ — not so much in point of acreage, but in 
intensity of farming. This increased production will mark 
arevolution in farming techniques and economies as clearly 
defined as the revolution in industry. Sentimentality for 
the small farm as a way of life will have to give way to the 
necessities of large-scale distribution and marketing.” 


Clearly such a revolution in agrarian methods will have 
profound social and perhaps political consequences, calling 
as it does for co-operative planning and implying some 
form of co-operative production. The rugged individualism 
of pioneer farming is obviously out; instead of extending 
the agricultural frontier in North America it is frustrating 
its development. “The system of exploitation which has 
produced the conditions now apparent will speedily lead 
us on to eventual destruction. Some other way must be 
found.” The only other way is. to plan for plenty, region 
by region, and in the world at large. 


If such a way is found, it will entail, not only great 
internal consequences, but also changes in our external 
relations. Food is above everything else an international 
problem, which can only be solved by the co-operation of 
the nations. Yet, already, divergent views have been aired 
by individual states within the United Nations. The prin- 
cipal controversy lies between the food exporting countries, 
who may try to restrict output in the interest of higher 
prices, and the food importing countries, concerned with 
getting the largest possible supplies at the lowest cost. For 
instance, farm interests in the United States have proposed 
to limit production so as to maintain a price which is con- 
sidered to be fair to the farmer and the dealer. The sugges- 
tion has also been made that the international market be 
More or less partitioned among the chief producer nations. 
All this smacks of the protective quota systems of depression 
times, and would bode ill for the building of a better world. 
The British, on the other hand, while anxious to avoid price 
fluctuations, are more concerned with extending production 
to such an extent that “a sort of international ever-normal 
granary” would be formed, to meet the fluctuating needs 
of the masses. These arrangements would not be restrictive, 
but would tend to promote expansion in the world economy 
—an expansion, of course, on which the British export trade 
depends. 

The most serious threat to international co-operative 
action comes from the inability to realize that there cannot 
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really be such a thing as overproduction. The surpluses 
that have apparently grown up in excess of demand have 
in the past been purely market surpluses; that is to say, 
they have developed in a world suffering from marked 
under-consumption, or from illogical restriction to trade. 
The surplus stocks that were burned and wasted in the 
thirties were only uneconomic because isolationism jettisoned 
co-operation; because preferential tariffs kept millions of 
unemployed from buying cheap foods; because armaments 
forced still more millions to choose guns rather than butter; 
and because excessive nationalism closed the gates on trade 
and created its inhuman autarchies out of the want and 
even the famine of its peoples. But in terms of demon- 
strable consumer needs, we have not so much as begun to 
produce enough food and shelter for the world, since even 
at the best of times about three-quarters of the world is 
improperly nourished and inadequately housed. 


If we are to plan for plenty then, it will mean widespread 
and far-reaching changes in international relations, demand- 
ing at the very least the end of economic autarchy and 
political isolationism. If the maximum demands of planning 
are met it should mean, in Hyndman’s famous words, “The 
substitution for the anarchical struggle, or fight for existence, 
of an organized co-operation for existence.” And if this 
were the case, then to plan for plenty would be one of the 
best ways to promote peace. 


The Crossroads at. Doone 


Every Springtime there are little flowers that purple 
The banks of the roads that come from God knows where, 
Out of the woods, out of the sumach rabble, 

Forming a crossroads here, 


Covering the stark, poor crest of Doone 

With the strange intimacy of beauty brief; 
But the settlers unwitting soon have done 
With such, and turn away blind and deaf, 


And walk with suspicion and unease 
Among the settlement’s rude shacks, 
And trample the flowers into the winter leaves, 
And greet each other with evil looks. 


If by mistake a stranger wanders 

Into Doone by some inconceived-of road, 

The hill is deserted and the blank store windows 
Shuttered back like a place of the dead. 


But there are short moments when it seems 

As if there might be hope for Doone, in the late summer, 
With the harvest growing yellow and the hard work over 
And the trees experimenting with color; 


The skies not pressed so low upon the hillock, 

The mountains not so threatening as they were, 
Even the children smiling, eyes glistening, all aware 
Of a lightness in the wind from Meskescugog 


And if that day a young girl came 

And spoke of mystery in the wilderness, 

The doors of the north would cry welcome to her name, 
And the crossroads flower like a June kermess. 


But the day will pass and none will come; 

The settlers will gather at the crossroads, dumb 

And ragged, and there will be no carnival in Doone, 
And the winter will come on in earnest. 


R. A. D. Ford. 
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CBC Gets the Green Light 
R B. Tolbridge 


® A PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE has given the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation the green light. 


There is nothing new in that. Ever since Canada’s present 
radio system was established, parliamentary committees 
have been registering their approval of it. But the report of 
this year’s committee has special significance. It is the con- 
clusive and emphatic answer to the prolonged campaign of 
private interests to reverse, for their own advantage, the 
principle of publicly-controlled broadcasting in this country. 


For a while these interests thought to achieve their ends 
by direct pressure on an apathetic and vacillating board 
of governors, with the compliance of a general manager 
whose subsequent departure to become the apostle of “free 
enterprise” and “venture capital” sufficiently revealed the 
extent of his loyalty to public ownership. 

But after the parliamentary investigation and exposure 
of 1942, and the demotion of Gladstone Murray, these 
interests saw that it would be necessary to adopt other 
methods. Aided by a section of the press, which had its 
own axe to grind, they launched a barrage of misrepre- 
sentation and vilification against the CBC. The Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters had been strengthened by levies 
on its members, in many cases larger than their broadcasting 
license fees. A general manager and a general counsel were 
engaged at high salaries. An active lobby enlisted friends in 
parliament — some of them already sympathetic, of course, 
to private enterprise; some, very legalistically minded, 
apparently misled by the false analogy between radio and 
the railways and by the specious “competition” argument 
advanced by the private broadcasters. Many members of 
the general public, confused by weasel-worded articles in the 
press and by the failure of the CBC to publicize and defend 
itself, were beginning to think that public radio was a 
failure — that the CBC was the tool of politicians, or had 
become bureaucratic and dictatorial— and that we had 
better abandon the experiment and return to “free enter- 
prise.” 

It almost seemed that the campaign might succeed. As is 
usual with such propaganda, the real motives were cleverly 
concealed. All that the private radio interests wanted, they 
claimed, was “fairness’—a chance to serve the public 
better by increasing their station power, forming their own 
network, establishing “competition” with the publicly- 
owned stations which would improve programs all round, 
and as a means to this end the setting up of an “impartial, 
semi-judicial” body which would regulate both the CBC 
and themselves (but which, of course, would not be re- 
sponsible to the people through parliament). 

Having prepared their ground and lined up their friends, 
the private interests proceeded to stiffen their assault on 
the parliamentary radio committees. The briefs and argu- 
ments presented, at first by Glen Bannerman, the CAB’s 
general manager, and later by Joseph Sedgewick, its legal 
counsel, took on a progressively bolder and more insolent 
tone. 

At first, higher officials of the CBC showed a remarkable 
restraint in dealing with these buccaneering worthies. 
Failure of the government to strengthen the board of gover- 
nors and fill the vacant position of general manager, and the 
half-hearted support given by the board’s chairman and the 
parliamentary spokesman for the Corporation, placed the 
acting general manager in a difficult position. Those on the 
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committee who saw clearly the issues at stake, and th 
efforts that were being made to confuse them, did a fine job, 
But last year, on the strength of evidence presented by a 
“expert” witness for the CAB, the committee recommenda 
an increase of power for the private stations. This looked 
like a substantiation of the latter’s claim that they had bee 
the victims of a dictatorial and dilatory CBC. The evideng 
was submitted at the last minute, and CBC spokesmen had 
no opportunity to reply. 


This year, Mr. Sedgewick appeared before the committe 
with a list of demands which had already been widely 
publicized and which, if adopted, would have meant a 
complete reversal of our radio policy and removal of effective 
public control over commercial broadcasting. Mr. Sedge 
wick glowed with confidence. Had not last year’s committee 
plainly indicated its sympathy with the private stations by 
recommending increases of power? Would it not be safe to 
go on and demand the right to form their own network, to 
use recordings ad lib., to mention prices on the air, to obtain 
valuable television, frequency modulation and facsimile 
privileges, and — most important of all —to achieve free. 
dom from real public responsibility by replacing CBC con- 
trol with that of a “semi-judicial” body? Then they might 
march on to their ultimate objective — reservation of the 
rich commercial broadcasting field for the private stations, 
with the CBC safely confined to “public service” broad- 
casting. 


But Mr. Sedgewick had apparently reckoned without his 
host. If he had imagined that the “expert” testimony of 
last year would go unchallenged and unexposed, or that CBC 
officials, less loyal to public enterprise than are his clients 
to private enterprise, would allow the battle to go by default, 
he was to be gravely disillusioned. In a comprehensive 
statement, Dr. Frigon, acting general manager, demon- 
strated conclusively that the picture of Canada’s position 
under the Havana Agreement and of the situation regarding 
broadcasting channels presented by Mr. Sedgewick’s witness 
last year was erroneous and misleading. He revealed that 
the whole matter of power increases had been under careful 
study for a long time; that meanwhile Canada had jeo 
pardized none of her rights under the Havana Agreement; 
that in any event equipment shortage had made it im- 
practicable for stations to increase their power since the 
agreement went into operation. 

Having done this, Dr. Frigon dropped his bombshell. 
He reported that the CBC had decided, as a result of its 
prolonged study, to recommend an increase in the | kilo- 
watt “ceiling” for private stations to 5 kilowatts, although 
it was doubtful if it would be practicable for the private 
stations to get the necessary equipment until the war ended. 
He made it clear that this, far from being a change in policy, 
was merely a readjustment to meet current technical condi- 
tions; but that a simple removal of the power “ceiling,” a 
asked for by the private stations, would be a complete 
reversal of that policy, as approved by every parliamentary 
committee, namely “public ownership of all high powered 
stations under a national system of broadcasting with low 
power stations individually operated or co-ordinated it 
relation to the dominant system.” 

Then Dr. Frigon took off the gloves. With an array of 
fact and argument that completely took the wind out of 
Mr. Sedgewick’s sails, he showed why the demands of the 
private stations were contrary to public interest and i 
consistent with their professed desire to give better service 
to the public. Not only had the Corporation dealt fairly, 
even generously, with the private stations, but many o 
them would be unable to exist apart from affiliation with 
the CBC network. 
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t has given them,” he observed, “prestige which they 
cud not otherwise have attained, and besides bringing to 
them network programs it has left to them almost exclusively 
themost profitable part of commercial business, i.e., national 

and spot announcement business. . Last year 
$787,690.48 was paid to affiliated stations on account of 
commercials. Through that affiliation they have been able 
to improve their facilities and even increase their rates 
through improved program service.” 

Frank and detailed reports by Mr. Bushnell, general 

isor of programs, Mr. McArthur, chief news editor, 
ad Mr. Weir, commercial manager, completed the all- 
rund picture of the Corporation’s activities. Impressive 
testimony to the valuable co-operation extended by the 
CBC through its forum programs was given by the Can- 
alian Federation of Agriculture and the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 

Faced with these revealing statements and rebuttals, Mr. 
Sedgewick found himself on the defensive. No doubt the 
committee was smarting at the thought of how readily it had 
swallowed the evidence of Mr. Sedgewick’s “expert” witness 
last year. At any rate, it did not spare him. Even the 
attempts of the friends of “free enterprise” on the commit- 
tee to encourage and prompt him seemed only to succeed in 
plunging him deeper into admissions and inconsistencies 
thoroughly damaging to his case, and in making clearer than 
eer the real motivation of his clients. 


For instance, when Mr. Sedgewick argued that a private 
network would encourage program competition between 
private stations and the CBC, Mr. Coldwell remarked that 
in that case the CBC would surely have the right to com- 
pete for revenue as well as for radio audience. “MR. 
SEDGEWICK: It would, sir, if the second network should 
completely operated by privately owned stations. It would 
compete for revenue, although I must say I have never 
rally thought of a government operation such as the CBC 
ting primarily interested in revenue. MR. COLDWELL: 
[have not either, but the commercial broadcasting stations 
ae primarily interested in revenue? MR. SEDGEWICK: 
That is quite true.” 

After this unguarded admission it was, of course, difficult 

for the committee to accept Mr. Sedgewick’s pious avowal of 
tis clients’ devotion to the public interest as a reason for 
wanting their own network. It led Mr. Picard to sum up 
the matter thus: 
“You admitted that your function in any private system 
8 to operate mainly for profits and not as benefactors of 
the public. . . . Then there might be a tendency that, instead 
of trying to uplift the taste of the population in matters of 
at, good music and so on, you are bound to give what the 
majority likes; and it is admitted that the largest number 
of people unfortunately up to the present have not a high 
degree of culture, and the lowest degree of culture is re- 
ponsible for the lowest taste in things that are spread over 
the radio... . That is, when you are operating for profits, 
if you want to have the biggest radio audience, to get more 
vople and thus to get more business. Do you not think 
‘tat might contradict your statement that you want to give 
a higher standard of program and a higher standard of 
“tvice to the public?” 

But, replied Mr. Sedgewick, private radio interests could 
tot be responsible for the tastes of the people; that was 
the fault of our educational system. But, asked Mr. Cold- 
well, “when you refer to the educational system, are you 
tt overlooking the fact that radio is one of the great edu- 
‘ational instruments today, and must be regarded as such? 
“it is the fault of radio, to some extent, if the tastes are 
Wt good. Is that not so?” To which Mr. Sedgewick made 
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the revealing reply: “Well, it is said that it is one of the 
great educational instruments. It may be becoming so. 
But it is not fair to say we are responsible for taste.” And 
that, of course, is the crux of the matter. Is radio in Canada 
to appeal mainly to the lowest levels of taste and education 
in the interest of private gain, or is it to do a constructive 
job of helping to raise those levels in the interest of the 
public it is supposed to serve? It was the misfortune of 
Mr. Sedgewick to be the hapless medium through which it 
was made clear beyond a doubt where the private radio 
interests stand on this vital question. 


As for the periodical publishers, who also appeared be- 
fore the committee, their spokesmen were even less adroit 
in concealing their motivation; indeed they seemed naively 
eager to disclose it. They did not seem conscious that in 
complaining that the CBC was taking advertising revenue 
that really belonged to them, they were merely voicing the 
longstanding and stupid desire of publishers to hamstring 
a lusty rival—an ambition as futile as that which 
occasioned the Luddite Riots or led King Canute to bid the 
tide stand still. It was easy for Mr. Weir, CBC commercial 
manager, by simply recounting the history of the Corpor- 
ation’s relations with these publishers, to vitiate their plea 
that the CBC in principle should undertake, and in fact 
had undertaken, to limit its revenue from commercial 
programs. 


The upshot of Mr. Sedgewick’s luckless efforts was that 
the committee, in its report, not only rejected in toto the 
demands of the private broadcasting interests, but adminis- 
tered to these worthies a smart slap on the wrist and a 
sharp warning. 


“The Canadian Association of Broadcasters,” says the 
report, “have very evidently forgotten that private broad- 
casting stations have no vested interest in the radio fre- 
quencies they are allowed to use. We believe that the 
regulations with reference to control over the privately- 
owned stations have been exercised with fairness, and we 
recommend a continuation of that policy. . . . Your Commit- 
tee are of the opinion that nothing would be gained for the 
public by having an over-all controlling commission. . . . 
Your Committee discussed the advisability or necessity of 
broadening the terms of reference for future committees on 
radio broadcasting so that the affairs of the private broad- 
casters might be investigated as well as those of the Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corporation.” 


That last was perhaps the unkindest cut of all. If there 
is anything the private radio interests do not want, it is a 
public investigation of their finances. They have con- 
sistently refused to reveal their profits to parliamentary 
committees, and the CBC has no access to them. That situ- 
ation should be ended. These interests are trustees of a 
part of the public domain, and their administration of that 
trust should be open to check by the people’s representa- 
tives, just as is that of the CBC itself. It is to be hoped 
that the committee’s suggestion will be implemented by 
parliament. 

The committee’s forthright vindication of the present 
radio system and its deserved rebuke to the private stations 
should clear the air. If the private stations as a group 
persist in their efforts to destroy that system, or fail to 
co-operate fully in making it a success, there can be no 
alternative but to eliminate the private ownership of radio 
stations in Canada together. The choice rests in their 


hands. 

(In a subsequent article, Mr. Tolbridge will discuss the 
bearing of the parliamentary committee’s proceedings and 
report on the program policies of the CBC). 
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The Socialist Party in the 
U.S. Elections 
Harry Paxton Musil 


& THE SOCIALIST PARTY of the United States, after 
years of decline, has been growing again. In actual mem- 
bership, in subscriptions to the Party press, in general 
popular interest, there has been steady and rapid growth 
during the past two years. This need not be exaggerated. 
The Party is not expecting the election of any Congress- 
men or Senators this year. But if the most is made of its 
present opportunities it is quite likely that the Party will 
poll close to a million votes—if not more—and again 
emerge as an appreciable third party in the United States. 


The Socialist Party today, however, aims at more than 
this. It has been greatly impressed by the success of the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation in Canada; the 
constructive democratic Socialist elements in the Party have 
worked steadily for a practical, pragmatic approach such 
as that of the C.C.F. It is notable that the Socialist Party 
convention this year, while presenting a platform with many 
constructive additions in reference both to domestic and 
foreign policies, emphasized in this platform that “the 
situation cries aloud for a democratic socialist party with 
mass support, such as our Canadian neighbors have de- 
veloped in their Cooperative Commonwealth Federation.” 


There are some very important differences between the 
Canadian pclitical system and that of the United States, 
however. This explains the statement, in the Party reso- 
lution, that “ these local developments must quickly develop 
a national organization if they are to survive as effective 
organizations.” The Chief Executive at Washington — the 
President — possesses power far greater than any individual 

in the Canadian Government. He is at once head 
of the State, head of the Government (Premier) and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces. The vast bureaucracy 
which has been established — numbering more than three 
million persons on the Federal payroll alone — exercising 
military and economic controls over this entire country and 
its life, is headed by the President’s own appointees, com- 
monly referred to as ‘‘Czars” of one or another department. 
Congress has no power whatever to replace the President 
with a candidate of its own choosing. Could it ever secure 
a two-thirds vote on such a matter, it could impeach the 
President, but in such case his office would be filled by the 
Vice-President. The United States is in no sense a parlia- 
mentary democracy. It has been referred to, indeed, as a 
“one-man democracy.” 


Not only has the President tremendous powers in Federal 
affairs. The Federal Government is far more powerful over 
the states than the Canadian Government is over its prov- 
inces. No American state possesses the degree of autonomy 
which Quebec possesses in Canada. The Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation was able to organize itself effectively 
in the western provinces, and steadily expand to the east. 
Its elections of ever-increasing numbers of parliamentary 
representatives, provincial or dominion, were positive gains. 
The American system is far more difficult for new parties 
to breach. 


The all-important election, in the United States, is that 
of the President and Vice-President. Millions of Americans 
turn out to vote, in the presidential elections, who “don’t 
bother with going to the polls” in merely Congressional 
elections. 


But the fact that a candidate has an actual 
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majority of the popular vote does not necessarily make hin 
president. The College of Electors, chosen by State 
actually determines who will be President. In close ele. 
tions, it has more than once been the case that a candidat 
has had a majority of the popular vote in the country as, 
whole, but lost out in the Electoral College. 


This system also has a most serious effect on the develop 
ment of third parties. There is no “second ballot,” an 
when a considerable number of votes are cast for a thin 
party it simply means that some candidate becomes pres. 
dent with an actual minority of the popular vote. Throug 
the intermittent emergence of third parties, and the Ele. 
toral College system, it is a remarkable fact that more tha 
half of the presidential elections since 1876 resulted in cand: 
dates taking office despite the fact that an actual majority of 
the voters favored other candidates. 


For this reason, it is quite understandable that supporter 
of definitely minority “third parties” are accused of “throw. 
ing away your vote.” The only “third party” which ros 
to be a major party was the Republican Party, founded som 
ninety years ago. In 1860 it elected its candidate, with 
some 40 per cent. of the popular vote (four parties being in 
the field). It is well to remember what followed. Though 
far deeper things were involved in the American Civil War, 
the rigidity of the electoral system was undoubtedly a 
factor in that terrible holocaust. Southerners were techni- 
cally correct in saying that Lincoln became president against 
the expressed wishes of 60 per cent. of the citizens of the 
United States. 

The Socialist Party, though favoring certain democratic 
reforms such as direct popular election of the president 
and abolition of the undemocratic poll tax which deprives 
great numbers of “Deep South” Americans of the ballot, 
has not come out for a parliamentary, representative democ- 
racy, Federal and State, such as that which has enabled the 
C.C.F. to establish and widen its power during the past 
decade in Canada. It accepts the quasi-democratic Ameti- 
can system, and makes no suggestions for radical political 
innovations. The movement towards parliamentary demo- 
racy, aS representated by such groups as the “League for 
Constitutional Government” and the increasing demand that 
foreign policy be under Congressional control, finds no 
official echo in the Socialist Party platform. 


It is making, however, an important appeal to Americat 
voters on the “winning of the peace,” and also continuing 
its time-honored appeal for economic security through 
social control of the “commanding heights of our economic 
order: our system of money, banking and credit; our natu 
ral resources; our public utilities and all monopolies, semi- 
monopolies, and other exploitive industries,” as well as its 
continued call for equality and fraternity of races, reaffirm 
ing its “historic opposition to any doctrine or practice of 4 
master or favored race.” 

Its platform on ‘winning of the peace” constitutes 4 
statement which will undoubtedly appeal to great numbers 
of Americans who are increasingly resentful of the war and 
its restrictions, and increasingly distrustful of the avowedly 
“altruistic” aims of the war. It starts off with the flat state 
ment that “the winning of the peace cannot be the result 
of Nazism or of any other aggressive imperialisms” — the 
last phrase referring most specifically to Stalinist imperialism. 
It declares that the Roosevelt administration, “shouting 
slogan” of “unconditional surrender,” is in fact “prolonging 
this war and inviting the next by underwriting with 
lives of our sons the restoration and maintenance of 
British, Dutch and French empires in the Far East, and 
Balkanization of Europe between Moscow and Londot. 
New war will not be averted by a triple alliance of the 
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major powers — with China as a ‘poor relation’ — even 
though such an alliance with its already obvious rivalries 
my be masked behind a plan for a vague association of 
nations.” 

But “the alternative to an uneasy and impermanent triple 
aliance for policing and exploiting the world is not an 
America first or isolationist imperialism equally dangerous 
to democracy and peace.” Instead, the Socialist Party 
summons “the American people and the people of our allies 
todemand an immediate political peace offensive based on 
the offer of an armistice to the people of the Axis nations” 
on certain fundamental principles: “(a) the equal rights 
of all peoples of every race to order their lives without sub- 
jection to any race or nation; (b) the necessity that self- 
determination be accompanied by organized co-operation, 
from which no people, enemy, neutral or colonial, shall be 
excluded, and the establishment of political and economic 
arrangements for removing the causes of war, settling dis- 
putes, guaranteeing security and conquering poverty. 


“., . . the German and Japanese people must: (a) re- 
place governments guilty of gross deceit and cruel aggres- 
sion by governments in whose good faith reasonable con- 
fidence may be reposed; (b) withdraw their military 
forces from all occupied territory and rapidly disarm; and 
(c) wherever possible, restore loot and give refugees a new 
economic start. 


“The United Nations, on their part, must pledge them- 
selves specifically (a) to free the European nations over- 
ma by Germany; (b) to help them guarantee their inde- 
pendence through a United States of Europe or strong 
regional federations to supplement a world federation; (c) 
to refrain from interference in the internal affairs of na- 
tions thus freed; (d) to extend material aid for immediate 
telief and reconstruction of devastated countries without 
using such aid as a weapon for political domination; (e) to 
reject all demands for Axis slave labor in the postwar world; 
(f) to decide boundary questions which do not yield to nego- 
tition by plebiscite under international authority; (g) to 
tum away from imperialism by guaranteeing speedy self- 
government, not only to lands now occupied by Japan, but 
to colonial territories under white rule . . . 


“As a guarantee of good faith and a condition of the 
success of any federation, the United Nations must pledge 
themselves after the establishment of peace to follow the 
disarmament of the enemy countries by ending their own 
competitive armaments and military conscription and work- 
ing out international guarantees of mutual security. 


“These points together comprise a peace offensive capable 
of inspiring revolt against the Axis dictators, winning the 
— of their victims and saving thousands of Ameri- 
can lives.” 


This forthright statement is one with widespread appeal. 
The “Atlantic Charter” has been jettisoned by Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Churchill; Joe Stalin’s “adherence” to it was 
never anything but a very cruel joke. Millions of Americans 
who took seriously the appeals of the “Atlantic Charter” 
and “Four Freedoms” have been bitterly disillusioned — 
not only “old” Americans, but Polish-Americans, Finnish- 
Americans, Japanese-Americans, and many others as well. 
The majority of the 13,000,000 American Negroes have 
usually thought and talked of the conflict as a “White Man’s 
War” — and this early instinctive feeling has been fortified 
by events. American Negroes have no faith whatever in 
the “altruistic” professions of some American leaders in 
telation to Asiatic and other “colored” peoples, and are 
Sngularly unimpressed by the singling out of Hitler as a 
in “racial superiority.” 
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Had the Socialist Party greater organizational strength, 
and had it not made so many enemies by errors and diva- 
gations in years gone by, it might hope for several million 
votes this election year. The platforms of the Democratic 
and Republican parties, in this crucial year, are amazingly 
similar in their content. Millions of Americans who voted 
for the “New Deal” have been bitterly disappointed by 
the transformation of President Roosevelt from “Dr. New 
Deal” into “Dr. Win-the-War,” with the indefinite post- 
ponement of domestic reforms and the increasing militariza- 
tion of American life. Many are deeply apprehensive of 
the growing power of the Chief Executive and his personal 
bureaucracy at Washington. And many there are who 
remember bitterly candidate Roosevelt’s words on October 
30, 1940, when appealing for re-election to his third term: 


“And while I am talking to you fathers and mothers, I 
give you one more assurance. I have said this before, but 
I shall say it again and again and again: your boys are not 
going to be sent into any foreign war.” 


The remarkable feature of the present campaign is that 
the Republican Party has not challenged the President upon 
this, or upon his foreign policies in general. The Demo- 
cratic platform appealed for re-election specifically upon 
foreign policy. The President, indeed, emphasized his posi- 
tion as “Commander-in-Chief” — a phrase which has been 
repeatedly used as if he were “commander-in-chief” of the 
American people, nor merely of the armed forces. The 
Republican Party failed even to accept the challenge. Claire 
Luce, the Republican “glamour girl” in Congress, did voice 
such a challenge, pointing to the manner in which German 
and Japanese militarism had grown and expanded with 
active American assistance during the first nine years of 
the unprecedentedly long Roosevelt Administration. But 
the Republican platform dealt with the subject gingerly, 
and Candidate Dewey has avoided it altogether. 


It is a remarkable fact that the Republican Party is 
prepared to accept defeat rather than challenge the Adminis- 
tration on its most vulnerable point — its handling of 
foreign affairs. There are powerful backers of the Repub- 
lican Party who are opposed to any such challenge. Certain 
elements are making enormous profits out of the war. And 
certain others have oil interests, financial interests, air 
interests, or other interests — real or potential — overseas, 
in the territories of other people. 


One American commentator remarked ironically that he 
could hardly wait until November to go to the polls and 
vote for ‘““Tweedledelano or Tweedledewey.” There are mil- 
lions of Americans who feel this way. Some of these will 
vote the Socialist ticket, but most of them will simply not 
vote. The time is indeed ripe for a new party of dynamic 
democracy in the United States. The Socialist Party aims 
to expand its own organization and its popular appeal during 
the presidential campaign, but it aims further at participa- 
tion in the new party which is already due in these United 
States. This party, if it is to represent the ultimate interests 
of the mass of the American people, must stand for a com- 
pletely representative democracy instead of a “one-man 
democracy,” must stand for production for use by the Ameri- 
can people instead of for use by the American army, must 
stand for a foreign policy dedicated to the maintenance and. 
advancement of peace and the maintenance and advance- 
ment of democracy as the only truly national interests of 
the American people. Perhaps, some day, we may have 
such a party. 





Correction: We regret that in our editorial on “Education in the 
U.S.S.R.” in our last issue we referred to the Literary Supplement 
instead of the Educational Supplement of the London Times. 








(TO WINSTON CHURCHILL) 


I 

Of trope of testament and Caesar’s wars 

Grand rhetor, voice 

Of warrior-days, 
Not you, I thought, would give the lion’s nod 
To these eight hundred laboratory mice 
Scrawny with fasting, certainly not you 

Of the armada’d phrase! 


II 
Exporters’ argot, small talk of small trade, 
The agent’s slang 
Bartering beads, 
This is the very speech of nursery blocks, 
Pidgin palaver, grunt of Caliban, 
By no means the awaited syllables 
For even lesser breeds. 


III 
Reducing motion to mere come and go, 
Narrowing act 
To give and get, 
Flowers no longer flower in the mind; 
Fades from the eyes nuance; and eloquence 
Sticks in the throat. The dumb are merely raised 
To the inarticulate. 


IV 
Exhausted well of English, and defiled — 
Is it with this 
Semantic spray 
You would baptize the cultured continents? 
Shall Europe judge and Asia esteem 
The wassail liquor of our English speech 
From this, the don’s weak tea? 


V 
In jargoning ports, perhaps, in jungle-river, 
One may make use 
Of such boned gauds: 
The drummer, bringing flag and bargain, may 
So dragoman himself, perhaps, and thus 
Close his shrewd deal, — but only after many 
Gestures, head-shakes, nods. 


VI 

For lettered nations this desesperanto? 

For races that 

Boast alphabet, 
And song and synonym and subtlety? 
Amused, but polite, the city-dwellers smile; 
And that good-will these mumbos were to breed 

We neither — give nor get. 


VII 
For where among the vocables, castrate 
Of Saxon strength, 
O Sponsor, where 
The Hellenic music or the Latin storm? 
Where are the thunders of our choric voice? 
And where is Shakespeare’s scope and Milton’s reach? 
Your words triphibian, where? 


VIII 
Basic as bread, and English as all water — 
These bread-and-water 
Calories 
Are not for men unpainted and in clothes! 





O, rather for loincloths on some fronded isle, 
Trading at beach, or at the mission chanting — 
These skimmed simplicities! 


IX 


Orator, organist of history, — 
Much mightier tones 
Have we to sound 

Than these flat octaves, playing sad or glad. 

Ours is a sweeping measure, resonant, 

And destined, for its splendors, not its strictures, 
To be renowned! 


A. M. Klein. 


Conveyor Bolt 


Conveyor belt, if you had ears, 

if you could hear them speak their fears, 

the men chained to you could supply the tongue 
and explain the wrong 

you do to them. But you are a deafmute, 

a manmade serpent, sinuous in movement, 

a manmade serpent of ill repute 

that poisons the thrill of motion 

with the monotony of motion 

for the men chained to you, for the men 

who assemble the chariots of a motor heaven. 


Conveyor belt, equipped with the strength of a god, 
you are the slave of man and his master’s rod, 
the life about you unwisely organized, evolving 
a new form of slavery, revolving 
about you as a centre. You, O conveyor belt, 
are the moving girdle of greed, making yourself felt 
between the chained and the free, the moving belt 
between two movements where two worlds cross: 
the freedom of movement 

and those chained to it 


for either profit or loss ... 


The gist of the chained slaves’ excitations 

is deciphered in stock market quotations 

on financial pages, and they submit to you, 

O manmade serpent of industry, through 
your motion inducing enervating vertigo 

with your hurry-up commandment. 

But they are concerned with your overthrow, 
for they would like to destroy you 

before you erase their firmament. 


Color 


Sky bunsen burner blue, sun 

Rolling a Van Gogh cartwheel to the west 
The wind stroked purring catears of the corn 
Uttermost yellow that sieved through lowered lids 
Gold dust to eyes; oh the world was color 
That drove us, duped and drowned us 

Wave on wave, mindless and terrible 

And we enclosed in furious light 

Felt that commotion born of love 

Persistent in our bodies’ thoughts 

Lie silent and remote, a minor star 

Devoured by greater joy, by vaster speed 
And power and pull of earth. 


Patrick D. Waddington. 


Clem Graham. 
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THE TIME FOR DECISION: Sumner Welles; Musson 
(Harper & Brothers); pp. viii, 431; $4.00. 


THEGREAT DECISION: James T. Shotwell; Macmillan; 
pp. x, 268; $3.50. 


These are two of a number of important books which 
have been recently published to guide the American people 
in their thinking about foreign policy. They are by men 
whose advice is worth listening to. Sumner Welles served 
for along time in the American State Department and was 
the Under-Secretary until a short time ago when he retired 
because of disagreements with Mr. Hull. Professor Shotwell 
was a member of the American delegation to Paris in the 
last peace conference, he played a big part in the launching 
of the I.L.O., and he has been continuously active in the 
Camegie Endowment for International Peace ever since. 
He is at present the leading spirit in an important com- 
mittee for the study of the organization of peace whose 
reports have been coming out for the last few years. 


Professor Shotwell’s book is more or less a summary of 
the thinking which has been taking place in this committee. 
It is not as good reading as the pamphlet reports which 
have been issued by the committee from time to time. It 
covers all the main issues which we shall have to face, and 
which we are now facing, in the international sphere, and 
it is full of sound argument, but it is not very freshly 
written. Generally speaking he sees the experiment of the 
League as setting the pattern for our post-war experiments, 
and he is good on the Geneva experience. But his liberal 
othodoxy gives the impression of staleness. 

Mr. Welles’ book has one extremely readable section 
consisting of the story of his mission to the European capi- 
tals just before the blitz in 1940. His picture of Mussolini, 
Ciano, Ribbentrop, Hitler, Goering and of the various 
Frenchmen and Englishmen whom he interviewed is thrill- 
ing. He has also very good sections analyzing the issues 
in the main parts of the world; the Near, Middle, and Far 
East; Pan-America; Europe. His main point is that a real 
functioning United Nations organization should be brought 
into being now before the end of the war — in contrast to 
the League which was not created till the fighting was over. 
He believes in regional organization as well, but differs 
sharply from Walter Lippmann who want the regions (or 
“orbits”) to be everything and would leave practically no 
power to the world organization at all. He proposes to 
divide Germany into three states. He has a profound 
admiration for the statesmanship of President Roosevelt, 
and his remarks about some of the President’s predecessors 
are blistering. The weakness of his book is the contrast 

ween the realism of his treatment of Europe — whether 
ome agrees with his German proposals or not — and the 
smooth correct orthodoxy of his narrative about good neigh- 

in the two Americas which leaves out most of the 
ugly part of the Latin-American reality. But it is a “must” 

&K for all students who want to understand American 
policy during the past twenty years. 

F. H. U. 


THE VOICE OF NORWAY: Halvdan Koht & Sigmund 
Skard; Columbia University Press; pp. 313; $3.50 
(U.S.A.). 

A Nation’s literature, music, and arts are the reflection 
of its history, its social development, its politics, and its 
‘cial structure. Anyone who is even a little familiar with 
the works of Henrik Ibsen and Bjornstjerne Bjornson; 
Grieg; and of Edvard Munch cannot be surprised at 
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the steadfastness the Norwegians at large show in the face 
of Nazi oppression. And he will be glad to read a concise 
account of the nation that has produced these men. 


Two Norwegians have combined to write a book about 
their country: Dr. Halvdan Koht, Professor of History at 
the University of Oslo and Norwegian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs from 1935-1941; and Dr. Sigmund Skard, Professor 
of Comparative Literature at the University of Oslo. The 
first part of the book (by Koht) is called, “Free Men Build 
Their Society,” and the second part (by Skard), “Life 
Unfolds in Literature.” The cover design of the book 
includes part of a famous mural by Edvard Munch, not 
only the greatest Norwegian painter, but one of the great 
modern painters altogether. The publishers inform the 
reader with ludicrous inadequacy that “The jacket illus- 
tration is from a mural entitled ‘History’ by the Norwegian 
artist, Edvard Munch.” It sounds like saying, the American 
politician, F. D. Roosevelt. 


The second part of the book is infinitely better than the 
first. For instance, it is not easy to write anything worth- 
while on Ibsen in view of the huge literature about him. 
But Dr. Skard presents a highly creditable chapter. So it 
is with the other chapters he writes, notwithstanding cer- 
tain variations in quality. As a whole, the 175 pages he 
contributes will be greatly enjoyed by people who want to 
obtain a general view of this great national literature without 
making an exhaustive study of it. 

Those readers who in addition want to obtain informa- 
tion on the life of the Norwegian nation — the life that Dr. 
Skard unfolds through and in a history of Norwegian litera- 
ture — had better obtain it from some other source than 
Dr. Koht’s grotesquely confused account. Considering that 
Dr. Koht was Norway’s foreign minister in the crucial pre- 
war period; considering, further, that any foreign minister 
in that period was a product and a producer of the chaos 
the world was in one might be tempted to say that nothing 
else could be expected from Dr. Koht, if it were not for 
the fact that Norway’s part in great politics was incon- 
siderable. But if Dr. Koht had not much of a chance to 
contribute to the world’s chaos this does not of course prove 
that he would not have contributed to it had he had a chance. 
To judge by this book he would have contributed pro- 
digiously. 

Let us, by way of illustration, look a little closely at two 
consecutive chapters he writes: “The Revolution of 1814,” 
and “Growth of Democracy.” By 1814 Norway had for 
three centuries “seemingly disappeared from the European 
society of nations.” It was governed from Denmark and 
by Danish masters. England forced the united kingdoms 
into an alliance with Napoleon, and Sweden “used the oppor- 
tunity to have Norway ceded to the king of Sweden.” “The 
opposition between Norwegian and Danish interests was 
more intensely felt since the shipping and commerce of 
Norway had become increasingly tied up with the English 
market. In the same degree the Norwegians felt attached 
to English political ideas. Their hearts were not with 
Denmark.” One would think, then, that the Norwegians 
hated the Danish king who drove them into war with Eng- 
land. But on the next page we are told of “the deep-rooted 
loyalty of the (Norwegian) people for the (Danish) king.” 

Dr. Koht does not bother to elucidate this mystery 
directly. But he writes that if the king of Denmark re- 
mained at the head of the (Norwegian) administration “the 
whole civil service as well as the military command might 
continue functioning smoothly.” In other words, the Nor- 
wegian ruling classes of that time were loyal to the king of 
Denmark. But Dr. Koht says, “the people” were loyal. 
In other words, the Norwegian interests that were tied 
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up with the English market were not the interests of the 
ruling classes, and the people who felt attached to English 
political ideas were not the people of the ruling classes. 
But, says Dr. Koht, “the Norwegians” felt attached to 
English ideas. 


Another example. The constitution Norway adopted in 
1814 was “the most democratic in the whole world,” says 
Dr. Koht. The farmer class was “the bearer of Norwegian 
cultural and social traditions . . . They represented the 
great mass of the population, the most important industry 
of the country, the chief element of national defense, and 
the sum of national traditions.” Yet — “not a single farmer 
was put on the Committee of the Constitution.” However, 
“they won a notable victory . . . military conscription . . . 
should in the future be general.” Until then, it had been 
confined to the farmer class. In spite of that “notable 
victory” it was not extended to all classes until the 1850’s. 
Until then, too, the cities had the monopoly of trade and 
commerce; the burghers had the monopoly of working 
lumber mills; the farmers had to furnish horses to travelers 
and had to maintain public roads. But the constitution of 
1814 was the “most democratic in the world.” 


It almost goes without saying that Dr. Koht constantly 
confuses liberalism and democracy, and written documents 
with actual constitutions. Dr. Skard is guilty of the same 
confusion. He says, in itself very aptly, that Ibsen “dis- 
trusted the ideology of democracy, the worship of liberties 
instead of liberty.”” But what Dr. Skard means is, of course, 
that Ibsen rejected liberalism and wanted democracy. 


There are dozens of other instances where Dr. Koht 
glosses over Norwegian class antagonisms of the past because 
he wants to make out by hook or crook that “the Nor- 
wegians” have been democrats since Adam. This is not 
only ridiculous but also unscientific. It leads the uniniti- 
ated reader to suspect just the opposite of what is true, 
namely, that Norway has to hide an abnormally hideous 
social past. 

Martin Dell. 


GATEWAY TO ASIA—SINKIANG: Martin R. Norins; 
Longmans, Green & Co. (John Day); pp. 200; $3.50. 

For some years Sinkiang has been virtually cut off from 
the rest of the world, and very little has been known about 
what has really gone on there. Yet because of its position 
as the junction of India, Soviet Russia and China, it has 
strategic importance. As Mr. Owen Lattimore points out 
in his excellent foreword to Mr. Norins’ book, “As the 
centre of gravity of the largest land-mass in the world, and 
as a territory ruled by a minority and inhabited by subject 
races greatly exceeding in number the ruling minority, the 
fate of Sinkiang will affect, and be affected by, everything 
that happens in India, Afghanistan and Iran, as well as 
China and Soviet Asia.” 

For this reason Mr. Norins’ study of the Gateway to 
Asia—Sinkiang is of importance. The author has not been 
in the province itself and therefore his account lacks some 
of the color which personal knowledge might have given. 
But he has had access to valuable sources of information; 
he has visited neighboring provinces and talked to travellers 
there, and he has sifted and evaluated contemporary Chinese 
writings on the subject. 

The result is an interesting account. Through various 
periods of Chinese history, Sinkiang was in the position of 
a colonial possession of China, but her story has been 
targely one of turmoil when the various “barbarian” hordes 
of Asia have attempted to establish their own rule. Even 
as late as the early 1930’s, desperate civil wars raged in 
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Sinkiang until peace seems to have been established unde 


its present governor, Sheng Shih-ts’ai. 

In his account of Sheng’s steps toward “racial equality,’ 
economic improvement and social reforms, Mr. Norins 5 
forced to rely on rumor and unauthenticated reports, bu 
he believes that “Sheng Shih-ts’ai’s record may not be om 
of unlimited attainment, but it is certainly one of creditabk 
progress.” 

Under the “Six Great Policies,” of which “Anti-In. 
perialism” comes first and “Kinship to Sovietism” second, 
Sheng seems to be working toward a peaceful, prosperow 
province. Because of the veil of secrecy which has been 
drawn across events there for the past ten years, and because 
of known Soviet influence in the province, the belief has 
grown up that Sinkiang was virtually under Russian control, 
But Mr. Norins maintains that “Sheng Shih-ts’ai is m 
puppet and the New Sinkiang is no political dependency of 
Soviet Russia.” 

In order to quell the Moslem revolt Sheng was forced 
to call in Russian aid. In order to improve the economic 
position of his province he naturally fostered an important 
trade with his neighbor. And because of their contiguous 
frontiers Sinkiang has naturally been greatly influenced by 
Soviet ideas. Beyond this, Norins does not believe in Russian 
power in Sinkiang. He is convinced that despite the very 
friendly relations between the province and its neighbor 
its “anti-imperialism” policy is “a warning to Soviet Russia 
as well as to other powers.” He is equally sure that the 
present conflict has thrown Sinkiang into closer co-operation 
with the Chinese National Government. 

Although one feels that he over-values Sinkiang’s posi- 
tion as a supply road into China, the book has interest and 
value as a source of information about a little-known and 
potentially rich and important part of Asia. 

Catherine Baker-Carv. 


MANAGEMENT IN RUSSIAN INDUSTRY AND AGRI- 
CULTURE: Bienstock, Schwartz and Yugow; Oxford 
University Press; pp. 198; $3.75. 


In this excellent little book the authors have approached 
the infinitely complex problem of Soviet life from an entirely 
new angle. Instead of reviewing Soviet economy as a whole, 
and measuring its success by its aggregate effect which is 
the usual and not always satisfactory method, they focus 
their attention upon the individual plan and collective farm. 
Moreover, in singling out the managers of plants, the chair- 
men and other officers of collective farms and illustrating 
their function, social status, requirements and incentives, 
they give us the most striking and illuminating picture of 
how the Soviet system actually works, how much it give 
and how much it denies to the individual citizen. 

There is another aspect to this book which makes it 4 
very valuable contribution to our knowledge of Russia. The 
research group of whose collective effort the book is the 
product, when assigned the task of analyzing management 
in Russian industry and agriculture, has been wisely 
“to ascertain facts, not to discuss words.” Socialists espe 
cially, in approaching the Russian problem, have usualy 
a fairly clear picture in their minds of what “socialism 
should be and consequently they measure the Soviet syste® 
not according to its innate values but according to 
ideas. No wonder that they are often enough led into the 
blind ally of passionate prejudices, both favorable apd 
unfavorable. This trap the authors have wisely a 
They drew a picture, as detailed as the data entirely takes 
from Russian published sources would permit, of the : 
ery of Soviet management, of the distribution of functi 
and powers in factory and farm; of the origin, status aad 
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imentives of managerial personnel. But to achieve that the 
thors had to give information also on the relationship 
ietween Government, Communist Party, and the individual 
plat, especially the plant manager, the relationship between 
teover-all planning powers and the executor of the “Plan” 
in the plant or collective farm, as well as between plant 
maager and workers, the chairman of the collective farm 
ad the members of the “kolkhoz.” 


The analytical task of the authors would certainly have 
hen easier, if the Soviet system of industrial and economic 
management were stable and fully developed. But this very 
book shows by treating the subject in its historical aspects 
the main feature of Soviet economy: its tremendous expan- 
son in a short period of time and therefore the necessity 
of improvisation and almost uninterrupted change in men 
admethods. Up to the outbreak of the war Soviet economy 
ws still in a stage of trial and error. But quite rightly, 
in reaching conclusions reserve and caution were regarded 
essential by authors and publisher. 


In singling out the 1,300,000 odd “managers” of Russian 
industry and agriculture for a special study, this book is 
mentirely novel contribution to sociology. One of the 
authors attempts in one chapter to provide material for a 
hypothesis which sees in this economic group the nucleus 
of what might develop into a privileged and ruling class. 
There are definite signs that inequality of educational oppor- 
tunities theatens to make hereditary the power and standing 
of this “managerial” class. Inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity certainly exists in Soviet Russia to an amazing de- 
gee — a fact which is borne out by the official statistical 
material showing the effect of the introduction of rather 
high fees for advanced education on the social composition 
ofthe student corps — the steady decline of the percentage 
of workers’ children in comparison with that of children 
fom “managerial” families. But the research group as a 
whole has not found this far-reaching hypothesis sufficiently 
supported by facts. The danger seems, however, to exist 
ad it is quite possible that the recent introduction of 
family allowances is a measure intended to counteract the 
diects of that inequality. 


The Russian economic institutions in the war are not the 
subject of the book. It is pointed out that for such a study, 
reliable material is not yet at hand. The authors have not 
ted to go beyond June 22, 1941, the day of the German 
invasion. There can be no doubt that the impact of the 
war on Russia and its institutions is considerable and the 
possibility of profound economic changes and political shifts 
cannot be excluded. The careful observer of the Russian 
scene can already see definite signs to that effect (the open- 
ig of the Communist Party for mass entry of frontline 
wldiers, the recent amendment of the Soviet constitution 
loreshadowing a possible administrative and political decen- 
tralization, not to speak of noticeable ideological changes). 
While the book quite properly could not go into the field of 
ey and speculation about post-war Russia, it never- 

does not lose its lasting value. For, whatever may 

in Russia after the war, the material of pre-1941 
will be of the greatest help for the understanding of post- 
war Russia. 


The book is the first in a series to be published by the 

d University Press under the auspices of the Institute 

of World Affairs, a new research organization modelled 

on the Royal Institute of International Affairs. After 

having seen this first volume, the study of which we recom- 

tend emphatically to all interested in the subject, we eagerly 
lok forward to its sequels. 

P. M. Brown. 
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CAN PLANNING BE DEMOCRATIC?: Herbert Morri- 
son, M.P., and others; Labour Book Service; pp. 118; 
$1.10. 


BRITISH TRADE UNIONS: Mary Agnes Hamilton; 
Oxford University Press; pp. 31; 15c. 

Unfriendly critics have been remarking of late on the 
strong revival of spirits which has taken place in British 
imperialist circles now that the danger of being destroyed 
by the German-Japanese enemy is disappearing. “The 
devil was sick,” etc. It is also true, however, that the 
renewed confidence in their destiny which has swept over 
the British people since Dunkirk has stimulated their 
thinking in general. It is not merely the imperialists who 
are showing life. Whatever may be their material power 
as compared with that of the two giants, Russia and America, 
it is clear that the British, as of old, are going to do more 
than their share in contributing to the stock of ideas about 
the relation of individual and society, business and the 
state, private and public associations, upon which the health 
of our western civilization depends. The Beveridge Report 
and the White Paper on Employment are two signs of this. 
The dominance of Keynesian ideas at Bretton Woods is 
another sign. The London Economist is now in a class by 
itself among the English-speaking weeklies which discuss 
public affairs for the intelligent part of the public. And 
the mixed economy upon which the British are embarking 
for the post-war period is evidently going to be a kind of 
model for all of us who seek security, justice and freedom 
in our society. 

This book of Fabian lectures and the pamphlet on 
British trade unions are modest examples of the. pragmatic, 
realistic, progressive spirit in which the British are tackling 
their problems today, and which has always been the spirit 
of the British when they are at their best — which they 
most decidedly were not in the two decades before 1939. 
One of the Fabian lectures is that of Herbert Morrison 
which attracted so much newspaper comment when it was 
given. Mr. Morrison has given up the old slogans of ortho- 
dox nineteenth-century socialism, and is talking about how 
to combine state enterprise in some fields, with state-con- 
trolled private enterprise in others — these two forms of 
organization would cover all the great monopolies — and 
small-business “free enterprise” in a great many others. 
The Fabian Society recently issued a report on “Govern- 
ment and Industry: a Framework for the Future,” which 
won high praise from the Economist and which was along 
the lines of Morrison’s lecture. “Perhaps the greatest gain 
for clarity of thinking in this report is its acknowledgment 
that it is not ownership of industry but the policy it pur- 
sues that is of major importance to the community. For 
two generations now British public opinion, under the 
impulse of Socialist thought, has been mightily concerned 
about who would own British industry and about the 
membership and constitution of Boards, Committees, Coun- 
cils and the like . . . It is like a breath of fresh air to have 
an avowedly socialist body at last admitting that it is the 
quality of the management and the policy pursued in such 
matters as prices and production that matter, not the names 
on the share register.” Perhaps English Fabians would 
not admit everything that the Economist reads into their 
pronouncements. But clearly the main thing that the public 
is going to demand after the war is enterprise, whether it 
is public or private enterprise. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole has a lecture in this series on the Civil 
Service which is also marked by the conception of Civil Ser- 
vice and private business performing very much the same 
sort of functions in the coming era. The pamphlet on trade 
unions is a very useful summary of their history and present 
position, especially in its discussion of the relation of the 
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unions to the Labor party. And C. E. M. Joad has a won- 
derful lecture on Culture and the Community in which he 
discusses the function of the state in fostering those cul- 
tural activities without which the coming generation are 
likely to degenerate into robots. Professor Joad is one of 
those English socialists who have given a distinct character 
to the English movement, a pronounced individualist; and 
almost every word in his lecture would be worth quoting if 


there were room for it. 
Frank H. Underhill. 


REVOLUTION COMES OF AGE: Asher Brynes; Oxford 
(Farrar & Rinehart); pp. 271; $3.00. 

Mr. Brynes eventually arrives at the conclusion that 
some kind of international police force will be necessary 
after the war and that national armies ought to be abolished, 
but his journey towards that goal covers such a meandering 
course that it is impossible to follow it. In the course of 
his wanderings, he encounters Don Quixote, the Gospels, 
the Nazis, Pareto, “The Bottom Facts of Peace,” Loyalty 
in the Middle Ages, The Chronicles of Chinese History by 
Sssuma-Ch’en, “peelers, a cuss word in Ireland,” the deriva- 
tion of the word constable, J. A. H. Guibert (with whose 
Essai Générale de Tactique, 1770, he has a long session), 
General Fuller, post-war Germany and many others. He 
shows he is familiar with every age and clime. 


But what does it add up to? Perhaps some other reader 
will inform me, since I cannot find out myself. I thought 
it would turn out to be a work of popularization, a media- 
tion of some kind of history or philosophy into simple 
language for the average reader, for it has a great many 
references to history and to philosophy. But they are not 
coherent, they are “rag-bag” references. What was that 
little verse of Bobby Burns that began “What’s a’ the 
learning of the schools?” I forbear to quote the rest. 

Mr. Byrnes, it appears, once held a Guggenheim fellow- 


ship. Why? 
A. R. M. Lower. 


THE NATIONS HAVE DECLARED: The Documents 
Issued by the United Nations with Comments by Lorna 
Savage; Canadian Institute of International Affairs; 
pp. 27; 15c. 

This pamphlet brings together the most important docu- 
ments issued since the beginning of the war, in which the 
general principles of future world collaboration are laid 
down. Explanatory notes have been added by Miss Savage, 
relating the documents to one another and to the principal 
developments in international affairs. The whole forms a 
most convenient source of reference and study for anyone 
writing or speaking on international politics. Reading the 
declarations again one is impressed with the fact that they 
leave little to be desired in treatment of general principles, 
and contain equally little by way of positive commitment to 
specific organizations except with regard to particular 
agencies such as UNRRA, I.L.O. and the Mutual Aid Agree- 
ments. As far as the general world organization is concerned, 
we seem farther away from it than we were in 1918. 


Included among the official documents are short statements 
on the nature of the world organization by Churchill, Eden 
and Roosevelt—all carefully non-committal. The pamphlet 
would have been strengthened by equivalent quotations from 
some of Henry Wallace’s ideas about the “Century of the 
Common Man;” it would have at least reminded us of a vision 
we are losing as victory approaches. 

F.R.S. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GOVERNMENT: Charles £ 
Merriam; Yale University Press; pp. 78; $1.75 (U.S.A), 
This must be said to be a rather disappointing bod 
Professor Merriam’s theme is that we have problems of 
government in all forms of association, private as well x 
public, and that they are very much the same. “If ym 
wish to understand the political (association), do not try 
too hard. Look around you at the associations of which 
you are a member .. . Is there no non-voting in your as». 
ciation? Are there no leaders whose vaulting ambition 
impedes the purpose of the group? Are there no inflexible 
interpretations of outworn rules? Is there no petty burea- 
cracy? Are there no efforts to seize power in what we call 
a dictatorial manner? Are there those seeking or holding 
power without responsibility? An accurate behavioristic 
study of your own organizations might reveal many of 
the same traits which seem to puzzle you so when throw 
on the larger screen of the nation.” The book appears to 
be a sort of prolegomena to such a behavioristic study. 
The author has a great deal to say about what modem 
psychology and sociology have contributed to old ideas on 
sovereignty and political organization. Some of this is too 
learned, in a bad style of which the late head of the Political 
Science department of Chicago was sometimes guilty when 
he got too far divorced from the candidate for mayor. And 
this reader at least finished the book without feeling very 
clear what it was that the author wanted to say, an experi- 
ence which is unusual with books written by Professor 

Merriam. 

F. H.U. 


No. 28—Farm People and the Land after the War; pp. 
26; 25c (U.S.A.). 

No. 29—Food for Europe after Victory; pp. 42; 25 
(U.S.A.). ” 

No. 30-31—UNRRA: Gateway to Recovery; pp. 84; 50c 
(U.S.A.). “a 

No. 32—The Outlook for Synthetic Rubber; 25c (U.S.A). 

No. 33—Joint Statement on Social Security; pp. 34; 
25c (US.A.). 

National Planning Association, Washington, U.S.A. 

The N.P.A. is an association whose members are drawn 
from government, business, labor, the sciences and profes- 
sions. It issues periodical pamphlets of which those listed 
above are some of the most recent. They are not popular 
pep pamphlets written for propaganda purposes, but solid 
analyses of current problems made by experts whose bias, 
as the name of the association indicates, is in the direction 
of planning our social and economic future. The best of 
these recent publications is that on UNRRA, which gives 
the fullest account readily available of the organization 
and work of this, the first of the functioning bodies of the 
United Nations. Membership in the N.P.A. costs ten dol 
lars a year. 


THEY SHALL BUILD ANEW: Austin Campbell; Ryer- 
son; pp. 7; 50c. 

SONNETS FOR YOUTH: Frank Oliver Call; Ryersoa; 
pp. 8; 50c. 

RHYTHM POEMS: Sister Maura; Ryerson; pp. 8; 50& 

CONTEMPORARY VERSE: Alan Crawley, Editor; No. 
10, April, 1944; 25c a copy, $1.00 a year. 

The three Ryerson Poetry Chapbooks are, as usual, dix 
mally sexless and proper. There is little about them that 
requires mentioning beyond the fact that the poems aft 
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generally slight and commonplace. Austin Campbell is senti- 
mental and feebly religious. Frank Oliver Call’s twelve 
smnets are chastely academic, technically pleasing but very 
misor in theme. Sister Maura’s three poems are stronger, 
wih some lyrical daring and brightness. One wonders, 
however, if there can be any demand for such very small 
collections of poetry. 

The contributions to Contemporary Verse have vitality 
and are more distinctly Canadian. P. K. Page’s ‘“Schizo- 
phrenic” is quite striking; “Prairie” and “Fragment from 
an Autobiography” by Miriam Waddington are graphic and 
colorful; “Paschal Lamb” by Doris Ferne is penetrating 
and full of feeling. It is consoling to know that these more 
alert and explorative writers are also poetically active in 
Canada. Alan Creighton. 


MOUNTAIN CLOUD: Marius Barbeau; Caxton and Mac- 
millan; pp. 300; $4.00 (U.S.A.) 

Marius Barbeau has an endless store of Indian legends, 
customs, chants and ritual at his command. These he uses, 
with an apt descriptive pen, in an effort to recreate for us the 
lives and emotions of our North West Indians—the country 
of the Mackenzie, Liard and Stikine Rivers, in the days of 
the Hudson Bay regime. The factual material is used meti- 
culously and will be of value to Canadians who, from days 
when they walked with Ching-gach-gook, have been eager 
to know what the Indians were really like before we penned 
them up. 

But Mr. Barbeau’s book will do little to satisfy this 
curiosity, since he interprets their actions and emotions in 
his own classic language. This gives a fantastic, ‘Sandford 
and Merton” air to the tale. They are not the Indians 
observed by Alexander Mackenzie as he passed through. 
There is even at times a suggestion of light opera, as when 
the braves and maidens advance and retreat about the modest 
lovers, singing endless songs and performing endless rites— 
thus giving the author the opportunity to use every bit of 
Indian lore he possesses. The Indians explain every custom 
at length to Cadieux, the Hudson Bay trapper, whose mar- 
riage to Esalee, the lovely half-breed, and whose eventual 
absorption into tribal life under the name of Mountain Cloud, 
form the theme of the book. 

“Seetunna,” says Esalee, “have you ever given thought to 
the mystery that is motherhood?” 

Just a slip of grammar, or a streak of mud on “the utter 
delicacy of her features” would have made this untutored 
young savage seem more real. Chapter heads are the well- 
known cuts by Thoreau MacDonald—gulls, pines, cabins and 
lakes—without which no Canadian book now seems quite 
legitimate. 

However, the picture drawn of the joys of life in the Cana- 
dian wilds is convincing enough to carry the author’s con- 
clusion that you cannot change an Indian into a white man, 
“but you can change a white man into an Indian.” 

Eleanor McNaught. 


TOULON: Jean Richard Bloch; Editions Etrangeres; Mos- 
cow; pp. 150. 

This latest play by Jean Richard Bloch, contemporary 
French critic and playwright, follows fairly closely his own 
formula for French historical drama in that it makes no 
attempt at accurate reconstruction of events but rather tries 
fo illuminate them by psychological analyses of the pro- 
tagonists and by the application of a sharp insight into mass 
behavior. The theme centres in the personality of Admiral 
de Fromanoir, a Pétainiste but nevertheless a patriot, who, 
in despair at the occupation of France and on the verge 
of suicide, is almost persuaded by his son and daughter, 
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both members of the underground, to take the fleet to Africa. 
His background, training and convictions, however, are too 
strong—he permits himself to be persuaded that the future 
of France still lies with Pétain and he decides against 
joining the Allies. When convinced at last and too late that 
Laval and Pétain really intend to surrender the fleet to 
the Germans, the Admiral, himself, gives the order to blow 
up the ships. 

Bloch includes in his play plenty of descriptive material 
about the people of Toulon, the followers of the Maréchal, 
the Germans and the work of the underground. Some of it 
is well done, but on the whole this supplementary action 
tends to obscure the plot and might well have been omitted. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

A recent article in Toronto’s Saturday Night, by a Cana- 
dian correspondent in Moscow, tells that the Canadian 
Forum is one of the few periodicals from Canada that comes 
regularly to the city’s largest public library. That slender 
link between Canada and Soviet Russia, whatever it may 
mean to Soviet citizens, is enough to make me grateful to 
the Forum for the job it is doing, at home and abroad. 

EVA R. YOUNGE, Montreal, P.Q. 





RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 
government bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, complex 
investigations, genealogy, ghostwriting, expertly handled. JOHN 
CREHORE, Box 2329, Washington 13, D.C. 





STUDENT OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE in the Truro area, seeks 
supplementary instruction, professional or otherwise. S. De Norher, 
No. 2, A.S.U. Stanley, N.S. 
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A SERIES OF CANADIAN DRAWINGS 


A series of strong decorative drawings, distinctively Canadian 
in theme, illustrative of the various seasons of the year. 
These designs—clear and intelligent in thought and execu- 
tion—express in simple masses of black and white a fine 
feeling for Canadian landscape and the wild life of the 
Dominion. All the drawings in Series No. 1 are by Thoreau 
MacDonald. Each print size 101, by 12. Ready for framing. 


Twelve Titles: The Set of Twelve $1.00 
Order from THE CANADIAN FORUM 
28 Wellington St. West Toronto 1, Ontario 
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We are pleased to announce the publication of 


By A. M. KLEIN 


Here, in clever, biting verse, is a rousing satirical attack 
on Hitler and his gang and the things they stand for. 
A. M. Klein, one of Canada’s best younger poets, shows 
those of us who had forgotten it that poetry can be a 
potent weapon. Mr. Klein says with very satisfying 
force and wit some things that a lot of us have wanted 
to hear. If he were here 1 dam: Mr. Foowith would read 
these lines with relish. : . $1.25 


PLEA FOR LIBERTY 


By GEORGES BERNANOS 


‘Matches the demonic energy of ‘Mein Kampf’ with a 
spiritual blaze of equal force and infinitely greater 
sanity.”—-Time. ‘These are exhortations in the grand 
manner—witty, brilliant, powerful in their analysis and 
their warning. Provides an exhilaration too seldom met 
with in this journalistic age.”—-The Nation $3.95 


TYL ULENSPIEGL 


By CHARLES DE COSTER 


“One might read a thousand novels of recent years with- 
out finding one that was quite so powerful and so 
buoyant.”—The Canadian Forum. $4.50 





A FEW OF THE OTHER TITLES ON OUR LIST: 


Poems—By Stefan George .e . $3.25 
Sacred and Secular Elegies—By Gunn Richne. 1.25 
A Satire Against Mankind and Other Poems— 

By Rochester ______. 7 ws AR 


A Little Anthology of Canadinn Poetry— 
Ed. R. Gustafson. ; soll aids: 


The Giant Weigen—~ By Teer ‘Winters. ——- ae 
More Poems from the Palatine ‘Anthology— 
By Dudley Fitts...___- 60 


THE JONATHAN DAVID COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 204, STATION H 
MONTREAL - . QUEBEC 








Can Planning 
Be Democratic? 


A Collection of Essays prepared for the Fabian Society by 
Herbert Morrison, M.P., T. W. 4% Barbara Wootton, C. 
E. M. Joad, Joan Robinson and G. D. H. Cole. 


Published by The Labour Book Service, England 
—in stock now—$1.10 each postpaid. 


Orde Canadian Forum Book Service 





28 WELLINGTON STREET WEST, TORONTO 1 
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CHINA LOOKS FORWARD 
By SUN FO 


Sun Fo, the son of Sun Yat-Sen, Father of the Chinese Re- 
public, is one of China’s most thoughtful leaders today. He 
speaks here of the present situation with full knowledge and 
feiriess candour; and criticizes the a as a dicta- 
torial bureaucracy. 


“This book is contemporary China at its best ... worth 
reading for perspective on one of the most gerpleniog. problems 
of the post-war world.”—New York Times.- 


At Your Bookseller : > $4.00 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
215 Victoria St.: - Toronto 1 
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Judith Robinson 


EDITOR 


SUBSCRIPTIONS $2 A YEAR 
5¢ a week—on sale at newsstands 


OFFICE: 63 WELLESLEY ST., TORONTO 
TELEPHONE RA. 5021 

















JUST PUBLISHED! 





This is the first connected account of how Canada’s wartime 
controls came about, how they operate, and how they oe 
be —- advantageously, with modifications, to 
peace-time economy. 

ORDER FROM . 32 pages, 106. 


CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
28 Wellington St. West Toronto 1, Ont 




















